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NEWS SEPTEMBER 3. 1949 


You see more Austins on the roads of Britain today 


than any other single make of car 


Among the many very early Austin models —old in 
everything but performance —that you see on the go 
today are the ‘ Baby’ Austins, the indomitable little 
Sevens. A Sussex owner of a 1926 model says :— 


“Jt is still in perfect running order and was only 
recently re-bored for the first time, despite the fact 
that it is used every day over many rough roads. 
In my opinion the car is a wonderful advertisement 
for the workmanship of Austins.” 

And much the same will be said in the future 
about the new Austin Ago ‘ Devon’ saloon, for it, 


too, is built to give you years and years of 


willing service. 


The 1926 


Austin © Seven 








Ask the man who knows best 





Ask the man who se@&s tyres 


The man who sells tyres knows what’s best for your purpose. It 
matters little to him which make you buy. But it docs matter 
that he satisfies his customers. That’s why he'll be glad to 


guide your choice —and why you can trust his recommendation. 
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The Ago—a champion dollar earner for Britain 


T EN LASTS LONGER 


—you can depend on it! 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED @ tO 


ONGBRIDGE © BIRMINGHAM 
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Lucky the motorist who can forecast his holi- 
day weather—and luckier still if he comes back 
to an empty In-tray. Britain’s need to save 
dollars makes it necessary to market petrol of 
‘*pool’’ quality. Butitis our aim, when Shell 
returns, again to give motorists both the 


quality and quantity of petrol they deserve. 





you can be sure of { SHELL 
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SATURDAY, SEPT. 3, 1949. 


FIRST SCHOOLBOY TO SWIM THE ENGLISH CHANNEL: PHILIP MICKMAN, EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD YORKSHIRE BOY AND 
YOUNGEST-EVER CHANNEL SWIMMER, LANDING AT DOVER AFTER BEING IN THE WATER NEARLY TWENTY-FOUR HOURS. 


THE 


On August 23-24 Philip Mickman, an eighteen-year-old boy still attending Wakefield he had gone 14 miles up-Channel to a point opposite Deal. Although his father 


Grammar School, made his third attempt to swim the Channel and succeeded, being appealed to him to give up, he insisted on persevering, and eventually landed at 
the first to succeed this year, easily the youngest ever to do so, and, in taking Deal at 5.33 a.m. on August 24 and was remarkably fit when he finished. He was 
23 hours 48 minutes, showing almost the greatest endurance in the feat. He entered brought round in a motor-boat from Deal to Dover, where our photograph shows 
at 5.45 a.m, at Cape Gris Nez on August 23 and by 10 p.m. the same him landing accompanied by his trainer, the Channel swimmer E. H. Temme (left) 


the water 
The tide turned, however, and by midnight Later the same day he swam round Dover Harbour to avoid becoming stiff 


jay he was a few miles off Folkestone. 
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WAS reading my newspaper when my eye fell on 

the name Silverstone, a large village on the 
borders of Northamptonshire and Buckinghamshire. 
To my amazement, and I confess old-fashioned horror, 
I found that it had been the scene, and not even 
apparently for the first time, of an_ international 
trophy motor-car race. My experience of such events 
is nil: the only chord their mention strikes in my 
memory is the horrifying description of a motor- 
track race in Evelyn Waugh’'s “ Vile 
Bodies ‘'-a climax, as described by »"""’” 
him, of noise and idiocy. All this, of 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


to have comprehended the sorrow and wisdom of 
the universe. One of these airfields was sited at 
Silverstone, and it is here I suppose that the Inter- 
national Trophy motor races of which I read in the 
newspapers were held. Time, as the cipema captions 
say, marches on. 

But there is another reason why I recall Silverstone, 
and nostalgically. It used to be the home of a man 
called John Linnell who, at the end of the First World 


Jack Linnell himself was a splendid product of 
that England. A wild rover and an agnostic in 
youth, he underwent a religious conversion and became 
a curate in the Black Country, where he made an 
immense impression on the Staffordshire miners. 
“Hard as any tooad,” was their account of him. 
For the last thirty-seven years of his life he was 
Vicar of Pavenham, in Bedfordshire. ‘‘ Immensely 
strong physically,” his son writes of him, “a mighty 

walker, a fearer of God and of nothing 
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THE FIRST OF THE CHANNEL SWIMMERS. 





course, is the merest prejudice on my 
part.” There was an account of the 
delights of the day at Silverstone in my 
paper. ‘‘ Tens of thousands of people in 
family parties were among the 100,000 
biggest-ever crowd for a car meeting. .. . 
There were children in bathing trunks 
and children with ice-cream cornets. 
There were picnic parties and cocktail 
parties with the car-boot as a bar. 
There were bookmakers and race fans 
in slant-cut sports jackets, check caps, 
bright scarves and rakish, multi-coloured 
sports cars.”"" In addition to all this, 
the mere trimmings of the race, some 
splendid speeds were recorded amid what 
was aptly described as “‘ tip-toe ”’ excite- 
ment, and a great deal of very real 








else, without any sense of caste, a 
oil lover of all things appertaining to the 
— country, fiercely independent and im- 
patient of authority, a tramp by nature, 
with a love for all other wanderers, 
ready to have the gloves on with all 
and sundry up to his seventieth year, 
the raciest of raconteurs, and a blazing 
patriot, he belonged to the true 
Borrow breed.”’* 

The forest community of Silverstone 
that he recalled and .described was, 
like the old parson himself, hard as 
any stone. Almost everyone in it was 
a poacher, hunting the game in wild 
Whittlebury Forest and the woods and 
parks of lordly Stowe. The penalty 
was death or transportation, but this 
did not deter the men of Silverstone, 
or Silson as it was then called. 








courage shown by the drivers. Only {| 
one competitor was killed. The noise 
must havé been terrific. I am glad I 


“CALAIS WAS CLOSE AT HAND; BUT THE PITILESS SEA RAN $0 HIGH 
THE FiIKST MAN TO SWIM THE CHANNEL, 
A REPRODUCTION FROM The Illustrated London News OF SEPTEMBER 4, 


': CAPTAIN MATTHEW WERB, 
IN THE LAST STAGE OF HIS 21 HOURS 45 MINUTES ORDEAL. 
1875. 





\, Curiously enough, they were nearly 
all Tories. They were so because their 
fathers had been before them and 





was not there. 

Yet I like Silverstone, or used to. 
I used to drive through it occasionally in quict 
days before the war: a milestone in a journey of 
content through a pastoral and still utterly 
unspoilt North Buckinghamshire and Northamp- 
tonshire landscape. It lay on the road between 
Stowe, the epitome of the great world of the 
eighteenth century, and Canons Ashby, loveliest 
of all English country houses. There was nothing 
obviously exciting about*that dreaming country- 
side, only the green quietude and peace of 
centuries, the cattle in the undulating meadows, 
the hedgerows of elm, the soft blue horizons, the 
grey church towers and red-brick cottages of an 
older England that the modern world had by- 
passed and forgotten ; it did not even set it down 
as picturesque and try to exploit it. It seemed 
quite safe—that was half its charm—safe for 
another century. But I was wrong. 

The war began the invasion, The first new- 
comers were the searchlight crews ; little pin-points 
of a home-sick urbanism sited by a cruel fate 
and the malice of the Nazis amid the lonely 
Midland fields. They found the countryside about 








because they hated the Radical shoe- 
makers of Towcester, with whom they 
fought battles at election times. They were 
particularly fond of: fighting; on one occasion, 
before Linnell was born, the entire village 
turned out to fight—and defeat—the Bow Street 
Runners, the only professional police force then 
in the country, which had been sent down, at 
the Marquess of Buckingham’s request, to arrest 
some members of the community who had been 
involved in a killing poaching-fray. The spirit 
of the place, and of the England it represented, 
was best expressed in the will of one of the 
eighteenth-century Linnells, ‘“‘Old Kelly,’’ of 
local fame, who left a sum of money to provide 
for his grave being covered “for evermore ”’ 
with stout oak planks studded with pointed 
nails, because, as he put it, he had never 
been trodden on when alive and he preferred 
not to be trodden on when dead. What, one 
wonders, were he to come alive to-day, would 
he think of our recent dealings with Egypt, 
Palestine and the Argentine, to say nothing 
of those with Soviet Russia? And what, one 
wonders, would the author of the book that 








them excruciatingly boring, though after a time 

some of them came, strangely enough, to prefer f. 
it to the town and talked about settling down, ‘ 
with their families or intended families, to some } 
rustic pursuit in the far-away, unimaginable, 


round lecturing to them, and, as I had soon 
exhausted my modest repertoire of oratory, most 
of the time used to be spent discussing with them ‘ 
their views on a wide variety of subjects, nearly 
all of them bearing directly or indirectly on that 
then popular, or at any rate pleasantly escapist, 
subject, reconstruction, Those were the brave 
days when Priestley and Beveridge and Acland 
were prophesying and seeing visions. Later, 
as a defensive conception of war began, under 





to swim the Channel. 


win Sands. 


\ Burgess (1911), H. Sullivan (1923), 
% the 


“ THE HEROM SWIMMER FELL FORWARD AS SOON AS HIS FEET TOUCHED GROUND 
AND WAS HELPED ASHORE BY STRONG AND KINDLY ARMS”: THE MOMENT OF 
CAPTAIN WERB'S TRIUMPH, AS PORTRAYED IN The Illustrated London News | 


OF SEPTEMBER 4, 1575. 


\ The swimming of the Channel on August 23-24 by the eighteen-year-old Yorkshire 
’ schoolboy, Philip Mickman, recalls the first time that this feat—then regarded \ 
good-time days after the war. I used to go ' as a hopeless task—was performed. Captain Matthew Webb—then described as 
\ “in the full prime and strength of manhood, being twenty-seven years of age, 
5 ft. 8 ins. in height, fourteen stone in weight and having a measurement of 
43 ins. round his capacious chest ""—made two attempts in the summer of i875 
The first, on August 12, was given up after six hours forty- 
nine minutes, the tide having carried the swimmer from Dover towards the 
The second began on August 24, when Webb dived into the sea 
from the Admiralty Pier at Dover a: 12.54 p.m. He made good p 
until about five in the morning, when rough weather near Calais nearly defeated 
but by dogged versistence he 'asied out and landed at Calais at 10.41 a.m., after 
being in the water for 21 hours 45 minutes. After this the Channel remained 
unconquered until 1911, and although many swimmers have succeeded since that 
date, only five have swum from England to France: Captain Webb (1875), T. W. 
. H. Temme (1934) and Tom Blower (1948), 
ast-named having the best time for this direction—15 hours 31 minutes 


Tess 
im, 





Churchill's influence, to give place to the 

offensive, the searchlight sites were joined by un- 
ending lines of corrugated-iron ammunition shelters 
along the leafy country lanes and by immense airfields, 
with star-like concrete runners and great hangars, 
where the men who were to bomb the industrial heart 
out of Hitler's Reich practised their terrible craft by 
day and night over the once quiet but now eternally 
resounding Midland fields. I used to lecture, too, to 
them and to the ground crews who serviced their 
machines, and to their preternaturally-aged instruc- 
tors young survivors of a round of operational duty, 
with sad, wise eyes which seemed in a few months 





War and shortly before his death, wrote his memoirs 
of life there in the early days of the nineteenth century. 
His book, with a memoir of him by his son, was 
published in the early ‘thirties under the title of 
“Old Oak, the Story of a Forest Village."" That was 
Silverstone, as it used to be. It is one of the most 
revealing books in our language, for it depicts—in 
what I think is great literature—the likeness of an 
England now lost to us for ever, but which made its 
influence felt far beyond the bounds of England and of 
its own time. Its echoes will probably still sound in the 
world long after our generation is dead and forgotten, 


tells the tale? He ends his record, written in 
1919 :— 

“Our prophets cry ‘ Peace, peace,’ where 
there is no peace. The men of my father’s 
generation loved their native land, and a chorus 
of one of their favourite songs :— 


We are known in each clime ; 
We are feared on each shore, 
Where the bugles do sound 
And the loud cannons roar. 


“The times have changed. The only fights 
of the future our present rulers seem to envisage 
are tea-fights, and the people are bemused. The 
Army and the Navy, on the human side of 
things, form the only defence our women have 
in the last instance against the evils of foreign 
invasion, and their very existence is threatened. As 
I finish, it shall be with a prayer, and that prayer is :— 





oe 


O Lord, our God, arise ; 
Scatter our enemies, 

And make them fall. 
Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks ; 
On Thee our hopes we fix ; 

God save us all!" 








** Old Oak.” (Constable and Co., Ltd.) 
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BRITISH ENGINEERING SKILL DISPLAYED IN A RECORD EXHIBITION. 


ENGINEERING AND MARINE EXHIBITION AT METAL-CUTTING UNDER WATER: A DIVER IN A TANK DEMONSTRATING OXY-HYDROGEN 


AN ATTRACTIVE EXHIBIT AT THE 
UNDERWATER CUTTING, IN AN IMPRESSIVE EXHIBIT STAGED BY SIEBE, GORMAN AND CO, 


OLYMPIA: A SHIP SUPERSTRUCTURE BY JONN THOMPSON, LTD., OF W /ERHAMPTON, 


THE BEAUTY OF FUNCTIONAL DESIGN: A 31-TON PRO- 

PELLER IN MANGANESE BRONZE—AS FITTED TO THE 

QUEEN ELIZABETH—BEING POLISHED FOR THE RECORD- 
A SHIP'S FUNNEL IN ALUMINIUM : THIS CASING, DESTINED BREAKING OLYMPIA EXHIBITION. AN ALUMINIUM ALLOY LIFEBOAT, BUILT BY GREGSON, 
FOR T.S.S. BRIGHTON, WEIGHS ONLY 2°88 TONS, AND \ OF LONDON, 26 FT. LONG, WEIGHING 14} CWT., SUCH 
REPRESENTS A STATED SAVING OF ABOUT 4°47 TONS a, BOATS ARE CLAIMED TO BE STRONGER THAN WOOD OR 
WHEN COMPARED WITH NORMAL CONSTRUCTION, ; STEEL, AND TO CARRY 56 AGAINST THE USUAL 48, 


HOW ENGINEERING DESIGN AFFECTS DOMESTIC HEALTH 
AND HYGIENE: A “ SUPER MILK CLARIFIER " ON CENTRI 
FUGAL PRINCIPLES, AN IMPROVED MODEL. DESIGNED 
FOR GREATER EFFICIENCY AND EASE OF MAINTENANCE 


HOW TO COOK FOR MANY IN A SMALL SPACE : THE “ CRYPTO- DESIGNED FOR USE ON MANCHESTER'S THIRLMERE WATER 
" STEAM COOKER, DESIGNED FOR SHIPS OR SUPPLY : A 73-GEAR UNIT, OF WHICH THE LOWER HALF 
MEALS FOR ABOUT 1S MADE BY POWER PLANT CO., AND THE MOTOR BY 
METROPOLITAN VICKERS. 


ROTAPAN 
HOTELS, AND CAPABLE OF HANDLING 
40 PERSONS ECONOMICALLY. 


On August 26 Sir John Anderson performed the opening ceremony of the Engineering arranged to remain open until September 10. The exhibits, some few of which 
and Marine Exhibition at Olympia. This exhibition, whose theme is “ production we show on this page, range from such giants as the 3l-ton ship's propeller shown, 
efficiency is the road to national recovery,’’ is the largest ever held in this country, to the world's smallest twist drill—of ‘004 ins. diameter One of the -most 
and the largest event of its kind in the world at the present time. With the remarkable exhibits, not illustrated here, is a new invention, now first shown—a 
exception of motor-cars and aircraft, every section of the engineering industry reverse and reduction gear-box with magnetic clutches operating on electro-dynamic 
520 firms exhibiting, and this year the whole of Olympia principles. This, it is believed, will overcome the marine Diesel engine's inability 


is represented among 52 
has been reserved, thus creating a new record for floor space. The exhibition is to idle at low speeds, and may prove a discovery of great importance. 
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THE TERRIBLE FOREST FIRES OF FRANCE: 
POIGNANT PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NEAR BORDEAUX. 
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BILLOWING BLACK CLOUDS 
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IN 
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AND 
ROAD 


BURNING TREES 
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THE SCENE 
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BY 
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FLAMES 
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ENCIRCLED 
THE STRENG 


HAS BECOME 
ACCOUNTED FOR 


AREA WHICH 


AN 
THE 


FROM 
AND 


HASTY EVACUATION 


PROLONGED DROUGHT WINDS 


IN THE BRITISH 


SAFETY 


A HOUSEWIFE LANDES 


FLEES FOR 


AT SHORT NOTICE 
PICTURB, AS 


NOME 
POIGNANT 


FORCED TO LEAVE HER 
PRESENTING A SHE 
'andes, near Bordeaux, France, 
uch widespread and grievous 


‘y of Mourning throughout 


terrible forest fires in the Gironde and he 
as reported in our issue of August 27, «i 
as a Natic t 


The 
have 
damage that August 24 was appointec 
untry. On that day flags few at half-ma: » public buildings, night 
clubs and dance halls were closed and all merriment stilled. The the 
twenty-three soldiers killed when fighting the flames took place at Bordeaux and 


twelve 


R.A.F 


the cc 


funeral of 


A 


WHICH 


MILI 


VOLUNTEERS 
THIRTY 


of 
volunteers 
School 
August 23, and were taken on 


FOR NOURISHMENT IN THE 
IN THE BACKGROUND. 


SEARCHING 
STANDS 


SHEEP 
BUILDING 


CONFLAGRATION : 
GUTTED 


FTER THE 
ARCHED GROUND, A 


A BLAZING LUMBER 


AREA. 


REGIONS : 
DEVASTATED 


INFERNAL 
IN THE 


REPRESENT THE 
OF THICK SMOKE 


MIGHT WELL 
UNDER CLOUDS 


who 
MEMBERS 


ARRIVED IN 
Or R.A.F 


TO RENDER ASSISTANCE 
SUTTON-ON-HULL. 


FRANCE ON AUGUST 
FIGHTING 


23 


THE FIRE SCHOOL, 


on the following day the sixty civilian victims were buried at Cestas. A National 
Committee of Assistance has been formed, 
telegrams 


Mr. Bevin and President Truman sent 
Sympathy, and practical help also came from this country, for 
from the Kent Fire Brigade and thirty firemen from the 
Fire-fighting at Sutton-on-Hull arrived at Bordeaux on 
reconnaissance to areas where fires were then still 


of 
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THE PINE FORESTS OF FACTURE MENACED BY ADVANCING FLAMES WHILE BLACK SMOKE DARKENS THE SKY OVERHEAD 
They then stood by to go | them inflammable. At first there were rumours that the fires, which began 
above sea-level, towards the middle of August, had been started by incendiaries, and there were 
The cases of men fighting the flames being attacked or even arrested on charges of 
Sand-dunes on the arson, but investigations showed suspicions to be unfounded. The fires originated 
through carelessness and became widespread as a result of drought and winds 

the Landes Forest fires were at an end 


A FRENCH ROAD AS THE WAY TO AN INFERNO: 


smouldering, in particular at Surcat and La Bréde 
The Landes is a triangular plateau 150 to 200 ft 
the Atlantic and the valleys of the Garonne and the Adour 


into action 


bounded by 
barren soil is parched in summer and marshy in winter 


coast used formerly to invade the country, but the planting of sea-pines, started 
Their resinous character however makes On August 25 it was stated that 


in 1786, has proved a successful remedy 
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ROOFING THE BRITISH HOME SINCE ELIZABETHAN 
TIMES: THE GREAT PENRHYN SLATE QUARRY. 


Continued 
scale did not begin until 1770. 
The quarry presents the ap- 
pearance of a great amphi- 
theatre, with twenty galleries, 
each 60 to 80 ft. deep, rising 
one above another to the 
shoulder of the Bronllwyd 
Mountain. Each gallery has 
been separately named. In 
some cases the name is that 
of a place or event topical at 
the time when the gallery was 
opened ; in others the gallery 
has some personal name. The 
excavation has now reached 
more than a mile in length and 
a quarter of a mile in breadth, 
and within its seven-mile cir- 
cumference there is a working 
face of over thirteen miles 
served by fifty miles of tram- 
way. Quarrying from the 
rock-face is carried out by 
“rockmen,”” who work in 
pairs. The “ setter” allots to 
Continued opposite. 


(RIGHT ONE SOLUTION OF 

THE HAULAGE PROBLEM IN 

WHAT 1s PROBABLY THE 

. LARGEST SLATE QUARRY IN THE 

A MONUMENT TO THE WORK OF MEN OF BYGONE DAYS: A PILLAR OF UNPRODUCTIVE ROCK, CAPPED WORLD : AN AERIAL ROPEWAY 
BY THE RED GRIT, LEFT STANDING WHEN GEORGE GALLERY WAS CUT OUT, AND MAST IN FFRIDD GALLERY. 


Tos jrawings 

reproduced on 

these pages formed 

part of an exhibition 
recently staged at the 
Geological Survey 
and Museum, South 

Kensington, which 
gave a_ systematic 
pictorial account of 

the whole process of 
slate production. 

The artist, Miss 

M. E. Thompson, 
studied drawing, 

modelling and sculp- 

ture at the Académie 

Royale des Beaux 

Arts, Brussels, and 
when she went to live 
in Bethesda, near the 
great Penrhyr slate 
quarry, a few years 
ago, she was able to 
become intimately 
acquainted with the 
detailed method of 
slate-working and 
with the quarrymen 
themselves. Penrhyn 
Quarry is thought to 
be the largest single 2 . 
quarry in the world = : -_ 
and slate has been . — 
worked there since : _" ‘ 4 
ueen Elizabeth's A . — 
oe although ; al 
quarrying on a large 

Continued ebene. IN THE DRESSING SHEDS ! A CHARACTERISTIC STUDY OF BRINLEY JONES 
DRESSING HARD GREY SLATE WITH A HAND KNIFE, 


PROBABLY THE LARGEST SINGLE QUARRY IN THE WORLD, AND SITUATED AT PENRHYN, WHERE 

SLATE HAS BEEN WORKED SINCE QUEEN ELIZABETH’S REIGN : A COLOURED AND ILLUMINATED » 
DIORAMA OF PENRHYN QUARRY ON EXHIBITION AT THE GEOLOGICAL MUSEUM. 

Reproduced by Courtesy of the Director of the Geological Survey and Musewm. (Crown Copyright reserved.) 


p toh'e 22-7 ere eaitnel f% 





VIEW OF GALLERIES FROM LOWER PART OF THE CENTRAL EXCAVATION ; A MAJOR FAULT FACE IFOR MORGAN SPLITTING A BLOCK OF SOFT PURPLE SLATE IN THE DRESSING SHEDS : A WOODEN 
ON THE LEFT AND ANOTHER ON THE RIGHT. MALLET AND WIDE THIN CHISEL ARE USED 
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PROBABLY THE LARGEST SINGLE QUARRY IN THE 
WORLD: MAJESTIC PENRHYN, IN NORTH WALES. 


Continued 
each pair a 10- to 15-ft 
“ bargain.” From their 
experience and knowledge 
the rockmen are able to 
assess the detailed struc- 
ture and properties of the 
slate within each particu- 
lar bargain and to deter- 
mine the most economical 
method of working it. 
After the rock is brought 
down from the face the 
blocks are subdivided by 
drilling, blasting and pil- 
laring into convenient sizes 
for handling. They are 
then transported to the 
Dressing Sheds in which 
the productive slate is 
unloaded and placed on 
sawing tables, where it is 
cross-cut into smaller 
blocks. The slate-splitters 
cleave these blocks and 
dress and size the rough 
(Continued below right. 


(LEFT.) WORKINGS IN SOFT 

SLATE: A VIEW OF THE 

SEBASTOPOL GALLERY, WITH 

SOFT BLUE SLATE SHOW- 

ING FOOT JOINTS AND 
BACK JOINTS. 


Bt 2% 

me SS ar? pe 

A GENERAL VIEW OF PENRHYN QUARRY, AT BETHESDA, IN NORTH WALES, FROM THE HIGH 
GALLERIES ON THE SOUTH ; SHOWING PROMONTORIES OF UNWORKED DOLERITE. 


Continued .| 

slates with a guillo- 
tine, a rotary trim- 
ming machine or a 
hand knife. The 
slates are sorted and 
stacked according to 
size, thickness and 
colour and trans- 
ported to Port Pen- 
rhyn to be despatched 
by rail and sea. The 
amount of waste rock 
involved in the pro- 
duction of com- 
mercial slates is very 
great. About a mil- 
lion tons of débris is 
added annually to 
the tip-heaps. Since 
the exhibition in the 
Geological Museum, 
the drawings have 
been shown at the 
National Museum of 
Wales, Cardiff; they 
will be on exhibition 
at the City Museum, 
Bristol, throughout 
September, and at 
the City Museum, 
Leicester, throughout 


November. 
ake 
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WIL HARRI EASING, OR “ HUMOURING,” WITH A CHISEL, THE CLEAVAGE 
IN A BLOCK OF HARD GREY SLATE. 
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SPLITTING A BLOCK OF SOFT PURPLE SLATE IN THE DRESSING SHEDS: WIL PROUDLEY SHOWING WORKINGS IN HARD BLUE SLATE ON THE LEFT AND SOFT BLUE AND SOFT PURPLE 
PRACTISING A CRAFT WHICH HAS BEEN HANDED DOWN FROM ELIZABETHAN TIMES. IN THE CENTRE : A VIEW OF THE QUARRY SEEN FROM THE SOUTH. 
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JHILE I was travelling in France a 
famous French writer, M. Georges 
Duhamel of the French Academy, returned 
from a visit to England. In one of the 
* chronicles "’ which form an agreeable feature 
of Le Figaro he set down some impressions 
of the difference between the economics of 
the two countries. It is to be inferred that 
M. Duhamel was not very well fed in ours. 
rhe traveller, he says, reaching a French port 
from England finds that everything hitherto refused him, 
above all as regards food, is now liberally offered. As the 
train bears him through rich and well-cultivated country 
he concludes that France is prosperous and fertile, and that 
she is reviving in a spirit of gaiety and joie de vivre. This, 
he goes on to declare, this picture of happy restoration 
on the one hand and privation and sacrifice on the other, 
needs amendment. The French abundance is not for 
everyone. There are more sellers than buyers. Money 
is worth little or nothing, yet by a strange paradox nobody 
seems to have any. On the English side, too, our visitor 
noted that what he calls les grandes familles bourgeoises, 
taking a meal out two or three times a week, avoid the 
worst rigours of food rationing. The contrast, then, 
between the two countries is not as sharp as it seems. 

However, after making these reserves, M. Duhamel 
finds himself confronting two strongly opposed systems. 
In Britain, the major aim is the 
salvation of the pound sterling, 
and this is not an ignoble aim. 
Britain is striving not only to 
maintain the pound sterling in 
the first rank of world currencies, 
but also to preserve the virtues 
of thrift and discipline. Any 
people which lets its money go 
with the wind risks ugly adven- 
tures and ultimately degradation. 
He does not insist upon what 
has happened to the franc, but 
in my adult life it has dropped 
from the value of ten pence to 
that of one farthing—and this 
in terms of the paper pound, 
half or one-third of a farthing 
in those of the gold pound. In 
these circumstances British reso 
lution inspires him with a great 
deal of respect. He might have 
gone farther and pointed out 
that the maintenance of the 
pound in an honourable position 
is more important to Britain 
than the fate of the franc to 
France, because France is more 
nearly self-sufficing and particu- 
larly in the case of food. If 
the improvement in the method 
and equipment of agriculture 
which has already begun is 
continued, France will be a 
considerable exporter of food 
within a generation. 

Then the biologist and 
traveller in M. Duhamel come 
to the top. Peoples, he says, 
who are persistently under- 
nourished cease to produce great 
figures of high culture. What 
will it avail Britain to save her 
money if she loses the sap which 
engenders these ? One might also 
ask what will happen if she fails 
to save her money and again 
loses the sap. One might remind 
M. Duhamel that the history of 
France contains instances of 
individuals underfed in child- 
hood who have joined the élite 
of the world; but one cannot 
refute a generality by a few 
particular instances, and his 
principle may well be true. At 
all events, he finds a certain 
reassurance when the spectacle 
of French finance creates anxiety 
in his breast by reflecting that 
France is following a profound 
instinct and one which has not 
often deceived her. He admits 
that he is not entirely sure or 
confident ; but this is his view 
on balance. His article is very 
brief and intended, not to explore 
the subject, but to arouse thought 
about it. It does not even occur 
to him to reflect that there are 
many price limitations in France, 
including new ones imposed about 
the time when he wrote, or that the price fixed the other 
day for wheat has shocked the cultivators and runs some 
risk of not being strictly complied with. What he says 
needs further examination, though not criticism. 

From my own observation, I should say that young 
children in France look less sturdy than their British counter- 
parts, and I presume that this is largely due to the fact that 
they get less milk, even in the country. It appeared to 
me, however, that this disadvantage disappears soon after 
the children enter their teens, and that it is reversed before 
they are twenty. This, if true, is remarkable in view of the 
fact that nourishment was very bad between 1942 and 1944. 
I should say also that, while the poorest of the poor, those 
unfortunates who for one reason or another cannot do normal 
work, are worse nourished than with us, the artisan and the 
labourer are far better. In one town on a main road the 
drivers of long-distance lorries made a practice of stopping 
wed eating their hincheons on benches in the public gardens, 


THE ARTICLES OF THE ABORTIVE TREATY 


SIGNATURES AND SEALS 
SECOND AND THIRD SHEETS OF THE MANUSCRIPT ARE ROLLED UP IN THIS REPRODUCTION, 


This notable document was recently acquired by the Public Record Office from the late owners of Ham House through a generous 
It is one of the three original copies, almost certainly James |.’s own copy, of the Articles of the 
abortive Treaty of Union between England and Scotland in 1604. Until this recent discovery only one original y of this 
Treaty was known to exist, and that in a decayed state with all its seals missing, 
manuscript consists of three large vellum sheets superimposed, 
folds by twenty plaited laces of green silk and gold bullion bearing sixty-three seals (four are missing). 
signatures of the thirty-nine English and twenty-eight Scottish Commissioners is uppermost. Among the signatories “are such 
famous names as Francis Bacon; the Earls of Southampton, Nottingham and Pembroke ; 
Scottish Chancellor (afterwards Earl of Dunfermline); and Advocate Sir Thomas Hamilton. The document is on view in the 
Special Exhibition of Treaties which is still open at the Public Record Office. 


grant from the Pilgrim Trust. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


TWO SYSTEMS. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


and I was struck by the abundance and quality of their 
fare. Even on a bench, déjeuner was something of a cere- 
mony, started with tomatoes and some form of charcuterie, 
before reaching the main dish, and generally accompanied 
by some rough wine. And since, in the great heat, many 
other people were eating in the open, it was not difficult to 
extend observation of this sort. 

Even more striking was a sight I saw one day after 
6 p.m. Three of the biggest trucks drove into the town, 
carrying workmen from a job outside, mostly young and 
youngish meu, wearing the blue calico which is almost the 
uniform of the French working man. After a day’s work 
in a shade temperature of over 80, not one clambered down. 
They sailed out from the high tail of the vehicle, the hob- 
nails of their heavy boots crashing on the cobbles, bending 
at waist and knees to cushion the shock on landing, shouted 
good-nights, and scattered in all directions, some at a run, 
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towards their homes. They looked bigger, fitter, less 
fatigued, and more supple than British workmen. It is 
true that Burgundians are traditionally brawny, but brawn 
cannot be built or maintained in manual workers without 
good food. Working food, meat and fats, had nourished 
these men. Even the British grandes familles bourgeoises 
of M. Duhamel, who take meals at restaurants and hotels, 
often have to make do with what is called a Hamburger 
steak, made of the indifferent sausage-meat which was one 
of the characteristics of British wartime food and proudly 
survives to the present day. That does not build brawn, 
and if it sometimes creates a larger waistline, it is a soft one. 

About the same time I read of an alleged secret report 
made to President Truman about British lack of energy. 
I have no means of knowing whether such a report exists 
in truth, but I do know that the criticism has been con- 
stantly made in the United States. I began to ask myself, 
not for the first time, whether we had really had a fair chance 
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OF UNION BETWEEN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND IN 1604—A DOCUMENT 
RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE: A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING SOME OF THE TEXT AND THE 
OF THE ENGLISH COMMISSIONERS (ON LEFT) AND THE SCOTTISH (ON RIGHT). THE my own contributions to the 


in the General Register House at Hainburgh. 
the whole folded over at the foot and fastened 


(Reproduced by Courtesy of the Public Record Office.) 
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since the war, whether the allegations of 
slackness are not unjust because the human 
engine is not being stoked adequately to 
produce intense, prolonged and consistent 
efforts. I am not pretending that the French 
workman is a paragon of energy and the British 
workman the reverse, but there does seem to 
be on the average a-margin in favour of the 
former. The question is whether this margin 
is to be attributed to the fault of the latter. I 
am disposed to think that it is not, or anyhow not wholly. 
Apart from physical nourishment, there is no reason why 
we should have been tired by the war to a greater extent 
than the French. The French workman is worse housed 
than the British ; his sanitary appliances are miserable by 
our standards, and he may have to draw his water from a 
pump in the street; he does not get free wigs or, except 
in rare cases, free spectacles ; but he does get the where- 
withal to make himself a fit and energetic man. He cer- 
tainly spends a higher proportion of his income on food, 
but in this he may be following the profound instinct 
of which M. Duhamel speaks, and the instinct may be 
the right one. 

Now that another of our periodical economic crises is 
upon us it is worth considering these matters. (Actually, 
the plural is out of place; there has been one continued 
crisis since the war, and the only reason why it is divided 
into periods is that politicians 
refuse to recognise its existence 
except when it screams at them 
from the house-tops.) At the 
moment there seems no prospect 
of any alleviation: in fact, the 
probability is that the country 
is to be called upon—though the 
Americans say not until after a 
general election—to face worse 
hardships than at present, includ- 
ing further cuts in food. If this 
imposition is made, it is possible 
that the country will have re- 
ceived a death-blow. Of course, 
it would not in any case look 
like a death-blow. There would 
be no moment at which it could 
be said that hope had dis- 
appeared then rather than at 
some other moment. What I 
mean is that we should perhaps 
be committed to the downward 
slope—it is by no means sure 
that we are not already—and 
that our will to clamber over 
the ridge again would have been 
disastrously weakened. 

The Cripps system, supported 
and applauded by the ortho- 
dox economists, has been rigid 
austerity coupled with very heavy 
taxation. This, it is held, is the 
only system which will extricate 
a weakened and disheartened 
nation from its difficulties and 
impoverishment. But it has 
been accompanied by national 
spending on a scale which even 
the taxation does not provide 
Sufficient funds to cope with. 
The theory is that taxation pre- 
vents the available goods being 
used up, food subsidies keep 
people alive at a low cost to them- 
selves and prevent the rise of 
wages, and health services and 
the like afford compensation for 
the other things which cannot be 
obtained. Nor need it be denied 
that these ends are to a certain 
degree reached. The policy admits 
of some defence. Does it, how- 
ever, result in creating the old 
English spirit of confidence and 
determination? Is it in truth 
raising us from the slough of 
despond ? Is it ever likely to? 
If I could give an affirmative 
answer to these questions I should 
not grumble about the extent of 


Chancellor of the Exchequer or 
to the schemes which he passes. 
The something round the corner 
is the traditional spur to the 
individual or the nation. I am 
not a pessimist by nature, but 
I see little there now. 


The final sheets with the 


Lord Monteagle ; Lord Fyvie, the great I started by followi M 


Duhamel in his examination of 
food in his country and mine, 
but I intended from the first to extend the subject. In some 
respects the differences of outlook persist. We are supporting 
vast departments of State whose functions are either to teach 
experts how to do their jobs—like the clouds of black-coated 
gentry who are teaching farmers how to farm, their own 
farming having been learnt out of a text-book—or, what is far 
worse, stopping them from exercising their normal activities 
at all. Think of the numbers engaged in preventing houses 
from being built or repaired. I shall be told that France, 
which has none of these benefits, or few of them, is none 
the less restless, full of Communism, and threatened by 
fierce industrial disputes this autumn. Perhaps so, but 
I will wager that if both countries continue to follow their 
present policies, and provided that peace is maintained, 
France will be on to her feet again before Britain. 





N.B.—The photograph reproduced on this page does not 
illustrate the article by Captain Falls. 
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A MICROSCOPE FIT FOR A KING PRESENTED 

TO THE SCIENCE MUSEUM BY H.M. THE KING: 

THE SECOND OF TWO SILVER MICROSCOPES 

MADE FOR GEORGE Ill. AND THE PRINCE 

OF WALES BY GEORGE ADAMS, AUTHOR 
OF “MICROGRAPHIA ILLUSTRATA.” 


baste superb microscope decorated with ornate and intricate silver-work 

illustrated on this page has been presented recently to the Science Museum 
by H.M. the King. 
for a great many years in the Library at Windsor Castle. 
the instrument was made by the elder George Adams, the celebrated scientific 
instrument maker to George III., who died in 1773 and was succeeded by his 
son, George Adams the younger, in that office, and in the superintendence of 
It is an example of the Universal Double Microscope invented 


Prior to its presentation to the Museum it had been kept 
It is believed that 


his business. 
by the elder Adams, and described in his book “* Micrographia Illustrata "' (1746), 
but the microscope has been altered almost out of recognition by silver decorations 
and allegorical figures which were added to make it an instrument fit for a king. 
A similar microscope came into the market in 1925, when Sir Frank Crisp’s famous 
collection of microscopes was sold by public auction. At that time the silver 
microscope was thought to be unique and to have been made specially for 
George III. by Adams. It is now in the Oxford Museum for the History of 
Science. This second silver microscope, which has so unexpectedly come to 
light at Windsor, is an almost exact duplicate of the one now at Oxford, and 
Having been continuously in the 
right. 


they were clearly made at the same time. 
[Continued below, 
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(ABOVE.) DECORATED WITH ORNATE AND INTRICATE 

SILVER-WORK : A MICROSCOPE MADE BY GEORGE 

ADAMS (PROBABLY THE ELDER) FOR GEORGE IIil. 

OR THE PRINCE OF WALES, AND RECENTLY 

PRESENTED TO THE SCIENCE MUSEUM BY H.M. 
THE KING 


Continued} 
possession of the Royal family until its presen 
tation to the Science Museum, it is possible that 
the second one was made for the Prince of Wales 
later George IV. With all 


it must have been a most awkward microscope 


the ornamentation 


to use, but the silver-work is truly magnificent, 
and the interesting though speculative history 


of the instrument and its “ twin" at Oxford 
makes it an acquisition of quite outstanding 
interest and it greatly strengthens the Science 
Museum's collection of microscopes, already 


ne of the finest in existence 


(LEFT.) SHOWING THE CONCEALED DRAWERS CON- 
TAINING SLIDES, LENSES AND APPLIANCES FOR 
WORKING WITH THE MICROSCOPE : THE SECOND 
OF TWO SILVER MICROSCOPES MADE BY GEORGE 
ADAMS (PROBABLY THE ELDER), WHICH HAS BEEN 
KEPT IN THE LIBRARY AT WINDSOR CASTLE FOR 
MANY YEARS, AND HAS NOW BEEN ADDED TO 
THE SCIENCE MUSEUM'S FINE COLLECTION OF 
MICROSCOPES 











4 RIGADIER 

FITZROY 
MACLEAN, 
M.P.", to those 
who know 
nothing about 
this author's 
character and 





1 WORE AN FNORMOUS FUR HAT BOUGHT 
—— exploits, would 
PROM A VILLAINOUS OLD GEORGIAN IN A 
SIDE STREET A PORTRAIT OF BRIGADIER probably suggest 
PITZROOY MACLEAN THE AUTHOR or THE 
« cs ec ble 
HOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE, TAKEN ar pecta 
DURING HIS PRE-WAR LIFE IN THE middle-aged 
DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
3 soldier of whom 


Brigadier Maclean was born in 1911, 


educated at Eton and Cambridge, and his contempor- 





entered the Diplomatic Service. He served aries would say: 
n the Foreign Office and the Paris and a4 a 

ssies. During the war he H « did a 
became Conservative Member for Lancaster damned good 


and enlisted in the Cameron Highlanders. 
After distinguished service in the Middle 
East and Libya, he was dropped in Yugo- on the age-limit, 

avia and commanded the British Military 
Mission to the Partisans from 1943 until 194¢ and went into 
politics.’’ \ 


smaller section of the public, hearing the name, 
would remark ‘Wasn't that the man who was 
dropped by parachute and made contact with Tito ?” 

some, perhaps, adding remarks about the criminal 
apathy with which our Government witnessed the 
judicial murder of General Mihailovitch, an older and 
lovaller friend, and a better European Some might 
even go so far as to criticise the Brigadier for making 
contact with Tito: those may be reassured by this 
book: the Brigadier was under orders, raised the 
question as to whether taking Communists on as 
allies might not be dangerous in the long run, and 
was informed from Downing Street that, with the 
Nazis threatening the domination of all Europe, we 
should have to let the long run take care of itself, and 
back whatever body of Partisans seemed likelier to 
be a great nuisance to the Germans. It is easy for 
those of us who have never in our lives had to take 
a decision involving other people's lives, and to take 
it quickly, with the fate of our nation at stake, to 
criticise what was done. But as for Brigadier Maclean 
he was already aware that Tito, although a Communist 
and quite prepared (as Lenin was) to slaughter count- 
less people in order to achieve his beautiful Communist 
Paradise in this world, was (as is natural with a 
Jugoslav) a man of independent mind. ‘ Independ- 
ance of any kind was, I knew, incompatible with 
orthodox Communism "’: it might be added that no 
slave to Moscow, or any other foreign capital, whatever 
his views about economic structure, could last long 
in Serbia, whose whole history has-been one long 
Resistance Movement, inspired by a _ passionate 
nationalism. The Brigadier writes, of the time 
shortly after his arrival: ‘‘ That Tito and those round 
him might in the course of time evolve into something 
more than mere Soviet puppets seemed too remote a 
possibility to serve as a basis for our calculations 
But it was nevertheless an eventuality which seemed 
worth bearing in mind. ‘ Much,’ I wrote in the report 
which I now started to draft against the day when 
I should find means of sending it out, ‘ will depend 
on Tito, and whether he sees himself in his former 
role of Comintern agent or as the potential ruler of 
an independent Jugoslav State.’"" That was cer- 
tainly prophetic ; at the moment the Soviet newspapers 
are after Tito’s blood for being the agent of bloated 
Western capitalists 

But this all bears on the later portion of the book 
which, in point of fact, might well have been divided 
into two books, “‘ Pre-War" and ‘“‘ War,"’ and each 
quite sizeable. They fit together well enough: the 
author's personality and continued curiosity about 
the East (he uses mottoes from Flecker, who was a 
close friend of T. E. Lawrence) are a sufficient link 
But in the first part he was ‘on his own” and in 
the second, whether dashing about the Libyan Desert 
on raids, or dropping into various remote spots by 
parachute, he had perforce (and certainly he paraded 
with a cheerful grin) to co-operate with others. 

I cannot summarise so compendious a book and 
so remarkable and mixed a character. I must lean, 
as on a crutch, on the publisher, who gives a good 
deal of information on various parts of the “ jacket.” 
Imprimis, this is no ordinary Brigadier, clean-cut and 
grey-moustached, who dines alone in a serried row 
of others, in a dinner-jacket and a black tie, in a 
Service Club, with a cup of black coffee by his right 
hand and an evening paper, of which he probably 
disapproves, propped up against a water-bottle 
Far from it: this indomitable vagabond is still in his 
thirties. ‘‘ Fitzroy Maclean was born in 1911, and 


war, was outed 


*” Kastern Approaches By Fiteroy Maclean, Photographs and 


Maps. (Jonathan Cape ; 15s.) 


THE ADVENTURES OF BRIGADIER MACLEAN. 
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“EASTERN APPROACHES”: By FITZROY MACLEAN.* 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


educated at Eton and Cambridge, where he gained a Desert ; crossing the Sand Sea in a jeep; mas 
First in Classics. He entered the Diplomatic Service querading as an enemy staff officer; turning out 
in 1933 and served at the Foreign Office and at our an enemy guard in an enemy-held town hundreds of 
Embassies in Paris and Moscow.’’ That sounds miles behind the lines ; or kidnapping a General.” 
conventional enough until one has read the book The General happened to be a Persian General who 
In Paris he began to think that the charming life had to be kidnapped in his own country without 
there might give him a chronically bad liver (or so effusion of blood or the causing of an incident: the 
he says), picked up a smattering of Russian from job was done; and the General certainly deserved 
exiled Whites in night-clubs, and then applied for a kidnapping, if nothing worse 
transfer to Moscow The second part of the book (or, as I prefer to 
Such an application was unheard of, so it went think of it, the second book) is extremely good. The 
through quite easily. As soon as he got into Moscow transition made was amusingly made: the Secretary 


of the Embassy wanted to join the Army 
and was informed that if he did the War Office 
would be asked to send him back, “in irons, 
if necessary.” He then looked up Foreign 
Office Regulations and found that if he wanted 
to go into politics he would have to resign 

got himself (the F.O. making a wry face) 
chosen as candidate (and then member) for 
Lancaster, and went off to the war, telling his 
constituents point-blank that, if ordered abroad 
they would see nothing of him. Later, in the 
Near East, Mr. Churchill introduced him to 
various dignitaries as the young man who 
“‘had made of the Mother of Parliaments a 
public convenience.”’ The phrase is Churchillian ; 
but so was the action ; had Mr. Churchill gone, 
when young, into the Foreign Office, instead 
of to Sandhurst (though it is not certain 
that at that period he would have passed the 
examination), let nobody tell me that he 
wouldn't have managed to wangle himself into 
the South African War in some, doubtless 
legitimate, manner. 

But I like the first part of the book better, 
in which the author wanders (as Maurice Baring, 
with fewer impediments, under an_ easier 
régime, used to wander, under the Tsardom) 
through Russia in Asia, Bokhara, Samarkand, 
and Tiflis ; for we have few recent reports from 
these parts. In places he had difficulties : it was 
hard, though there were Soviet Offices, Secret 
Police and statues of Stalin and Lenin every 
where, to find people who could speak Russian 
In Tiflis he had the greatest of difficulty in 
finding the cemetery where British soldiers who 
were killed in the ‘‘ hang-over war "’ after 1918 
were buried. Finally somebody who spoke 
Russian told him that “the Englishwoman ” 
might know about it. 

He was led to ‘‘ the Englishwoman.”’ She 
was the daughter of an Anglo-Indian Colonel who 
MARSHAL TITO, THE RULER OF YUGOSLAVIA, AS A PARTISAN LEADER had gone, in the Tsar's time, as governess to an 
WHEN BRIGADIER MACLEAN WAS CLOSELY ASSOCIATED WITH HIM eminent Georgian family. Mr. Maclean entered 


AS THE BRITISH REPRESENTATIVE FROM 1¢ TO 1945. 
v 43 945 the courtyard of the great house and heard a 
He was of medium height, clean-shaven, with tanned regular features and - . 
iron-grey hair. He had a very firm mouth and alert blue eyes... . Heseemed VOice from a balcony calling to a small Georgian 
ng tly — { —— ; 4 principal, not +e To find such ae boy : “Tommy, it’s time you were in bed.” 
uch independence, in a Communist was Tr me a New experience... . sO, te TT . : 
, It was Miss Fellows. The family had had their 


he seemed to my relief to have a sense of humour.” 
quarters taken away room by 


room until there was only one 
room; but Miss Fellows still 
stuck by the family. She had 
looked after the little British 
cemetery all those years. Asked 
if she wanted anything, she said 
that she wanted only a _ wall 
around the cemetery, because the 
children would make a mess of it : 
I hope that, when the going 
was good, somebody induced 
Stalin to allow that wall in the 
town of his upbringing. Asked 
if she (who had gone through 
decades of war and revolution) 
was bothered at all, she admitted 
that they occasionally told her 
that she ought to become a 
Soviet citizen, and that she 
merely told them to go away and 
“ not be so silly.” 

There, from an old governess in 
Tiflis, sounds the voice of Queen 
Victoria : I shouldn't mind hear- 
ing it more often. It is a brave, 
modest, vivid, witty and humorous 
book, important, also, historically 
“IN THE Woops " : CAMPAIGNING WITH THE But the author had better get his 


he began cudgelling his brains as 
to ways and means (Fred Burnaby, 
(cavalry officer and tiaveller, 
1842-1885) was of that mind long 
ago) of getting into the forbidden 
parts of that kaleidoscopic 
Russian Empire; and he made 
three trips, discovering in the 
end that the easy way of getting 
on train and boat was to join a 
peasant queue for tickets, though 
the N.K.V.D. (who appear here 
as comic figures) were on his 
trail all the time. Let me resume 
my quotation from the publisher. 
‘A man in his more romantic 
moments might imagine himself 
in many strange and exciting 
situations. He might see himself 
neading through sub - tropical 
jungle for the Russian-Persian 
border, hotly pursued by Soviet 
frontier guards; entering the 
walled city of Bokhara on foot, 
by moonlight, preceded by a 
string of dromedaries, and followed 
by a pair of O.G.P.U. agents, 
probing the secrets of the Moscow 





State Trials; climbing the VUGSSLAY PARTISANS DURING TES WAR. maps and index checked: the 
N z . “ave " “ It grew colder: sharp, crackling autumn weather ‘ . . . . q 
fountains of Heaven and crossing 4, EuNes tell and a bitter wind swept up the valley, St map shows few of the rail 

the Oxus. Or he might see him- ... Winter was not far off; a hard time for ways on which he travelled 
sad : ‘ ¥ as guerillas. For the Partisans it would be the third . 

self eves SP & promising career = spent in the woods... . Already food was scarcer 9 ——— - . 
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hen sk $ ~ /llustrations reproduced from the Book by Courtesy y _& 

then skirmishing in the Libyan of the Publisher, Jonathan Cape. on page 358. 
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AN AVALANCHE ACTUALLY IN PROGRESS: THE GLACIER DU TOUR DISASTER. 


; AS a “ 
- Cai th $6 : i - >. ig 
ie EDS é 


-- ene 


THE GLACIER DU TOUR BEFORE THE DISASTER. AN EYE-WITNESS, WHO TOOK THE 
PHOTOGRAPHS ON THIS PAGE, NOTICED AN EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE CREVASSE. 


FIVE SECONDS AFTER THE BEGINNING OF THE FALL: 


A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN SOME 
ROCKS... 


THE AVALANCHE “ . WITH GATHERING MOMENTUM PLUNGED OVER THE... 


On the afternoon of Sunday, August 14, the hamlet of Le Tour, at the head of the 
Chamonix Valley, echoed to the thunder of an enormous ice avalanche which poured 
down the ice-fall of the Glacier du Tour, engulfing a party of unfortunate tourists. 
A correspondent who was on the opposite side of the valley took the photographs 
of the disaster actually in progress, and writes the following vivid description: “ We 
had noticed earlier an exceptionally large crevasse which extended from the right- 
hand bank of the glacier to its centre. As we watched, this crevasse slowly widened 
and the ice below it began to move slowly downwards. With gathering momentum 
it plunged over the precipitous rocks below the ice-fall and flowed down over the 
terminal moraine at express speed. A huge cloud of ice crystals rose to a height 
of many hundreds of feet and formed a perfect ‘rainbow in the afternoon sunlight 
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“AS WE WATCHED, THIS CREVASSE THE EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE ONE OBSERVED! SLOWLY 


WIDENED AND THE ICE BELOW IT BEGAN TO MOVE SLOWLY DOWNWARDS... .’ 


“ag HUGE CLOUD OF ICE CRYSTALS ROSE TO A HEIGHT OF MANY HUNDREDS OF FEET 
AND FORMED A PERFECT RAINBOW...” THE GLACIER AFTER MOVEMENT HAD CEASED. 


We estimated the weight of the fall at about 1,000,000 tons. Nine unfortunate 
persons who were on the moraine at the time were engulfed.” The disaster occurred 
as the result of the great heat. Apart from meadows being covered with ice, no 
important damage to property has been reported, though air displacement caused by 
the collapse uprooted trees and swept away several tents, but so far as is known 
no campers were hurt. On August 15 a woman's body was found, and police squads 
and dogs searched the area for visitors (ten, according to some accounts) missing 
from hotels. It has proved impossible to explore the mass of ice blocks and stone 
half a mile long, 70 ft. wide and 60 ft. deep, under which the missing tourists, all 
from Paris, are presumably buried. Engineers have been examining the possibility 
of using gunfire to collapse another dangerous glacier slice in the neighbourhood 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: TOPICAL ITEMS 
OF INTEREST IN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


WHERE THE HAZARD OF WAR HAS CREATED A VILLAGE INN" IN A RUSTIC SETTING—IN A 
LONDON BOROUGH : THE “ PRINCESS SOPHIA’ AT DEPTFORD, A SURVIVOR OF THE BOMBS 
WHICH LEVELLED ALL THE SURROUNDING HOUSES OF THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


THE SECOND LEG OF A “‘ TORY DOUBLE "’—MR. CHURCHILL’S FIRST WIN AS A RACEHORSE 
OWNER : COLONIST II. BEING LED IN AFTER HIS POPULAR VICTORY AT SALISBURY. 
When, on August 25, Conservative won the 4 o'clock race at Salisbury, there were high hopes that the next race, the 


Upavon Stakes, would see a “ Tory double,” with Mr. Churchill’s horse Colonist //. carrying its owner’s colours to victory 
for the first time on the racecourse, and Colonist //., a popular favourite at 6 to 4 on, duly won by four lengths. 





SOME OF THE CONTENTS OF THE BALL FROM LICHFIELD’S CENTRAL SPIRE—NOW DISMANTLED AFTER EIGHTY-EIGHT 
YEARS : THEY INCLUDED LISTS OF CHURCHMEN OF THE TIME, A HALFPENNY AND A PLUG OF TOBACCO. 
oye at : It was announced on July 15 that the top 20 ft. of the central spire of Lichfield Cathedral—the tallest of the three spires 
PHOTOGRAPHED AT CLOSE QUARTERS FOR THE FIRST TIME IN FIFTY-SIX YEARS known as “ The Ladies of the Vale "’—would have to be pulled down and rebailt. The work, which it is estimated will 
THE BALL AND CROSS OF LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL’S CENTRAL SPIRE. cost several thousands of pounds, is already in progress, and our photographs show the dismantled ball and cross which 
crown the spire and some of the contents of the ball, placed in it during the last century. This central spire was brought 
down by gun-fire during the Civil War and re-erected, it is said, to Wren’s designs. 








AIRCRAFT INTO AUTOMOBILE : A NEW ITALIAN AIRCRAFT PL 5, WHICH CAN BE USED AS A THREE- A MOTOR-CYCLE TO STORE UPSTAIRS : A NEW SUPER-LIGHT MACHINE CALLED THE “ BRUMMER,” 
WHEEL CAR WHEN THE WINGS ARE FOLDED UP-—-SEEN AT FORLANINI AIRPORT, MILAN, DESIGNED IN GERMANY AND NOW IN PRODUCTION AT A COLOGNE FACTORY. 

This neat light aircraft, which is shortly to be exhibited at various European capitals, has been designed This new German motor-cycle—which is described as light enough to carry upstairs and so, evidently; 

by Signor L. llarini, and is shortly to go into mass production. It is about 6} yards long, has an 85-h.p. designed for the flat-dweller—has a 38-cc. motor, and is reput 


to travel at 25 m.p.h. with a pet 
engine, and is reported to have a maximum speed of 121 m.p.h. and a cruising speed of 112 m.p.h. consumption of | litre (about If pints) to 100 kilometres (about 62 chiles). “7 
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NEWS AND VIEWS: A DISASTER AND A RESCUE; 
ROMAN DISCOVERIES; AND A VALLEY REVEALED. 


THE U.S. SUBMARINE WHICH WENT TO THE RESCUE OF HER SISTER-SUBMARINE COCHINO 
OFF NORWAY: THE TUSK, WHICH LOST SIX OF HER CREW, 


The United States submarine Cochino sank in Arctic waters, off the northern tip of Norway, after an 

explosion on August 26. One man on board the Cochino was killed, and during the rescue operations 

in heavy seas six other men were swept from the decks of a sister-submarine, the Tusk. The Cochino 

was blazing amidships as her crew escaped across a narrow plank to the Jusk, which had been 
manceuvred alongside. Seventy-six men were injured, 


REVEALED BY THE DROUGHT: PART OF THE VALLEY LONG-SUBMERGED BY THE DERWENT 
RESERVOIR, WHICH SUPPLIES FOUR LARGE CITIES WITH WATER, 


The effects of the long-continued drought can be seen all over the country—in places swift-flowing rivers 

have been reduced to sluggish streams, and in outlying villages without the benefits of main water supplies 

people have learnt to value every drop of water as never before. The Derwent Reservoir, which supplies 

Sheffield, Derby, Nottingham and Leicester with water, has such a low water-level that parts of the 
valley submerged since 1912 have recently been revealed. 


pS hee i» at 


SUNK IN ARCTIC WATERS: THE U.S. SUBMARINE COCHINO, 1800 TONS, PHOTOGRAPHED 
AT PORTSMOUTH, SHE WAS EQUIPPED WITH SCHNORKEL BREATHING APPARATUS. 


EXCAVATIONS AT WHITTINGTON, NEAR CHELTENHAM, GLOS.; NEWLY-DISCOVERED ROOMS 
OF A ROMAN VILLA, WITH A MOSAIC FLOOR AND HYPOCAUST. 

Excavations on the site of a Roman villa at Whittington, near Cheltenham, being carried on under 

the direction of Mrs. O'Neil, assisted by students, were illustrated in our issue of August 21, 1948. 

This photograph shows some of the latest discoveries, — —, ~~ a = SUBMFPRGED SINCE THE DERWENT RESERVOIR WAS FIRST MADE: PILLARS OF THE OLD 

“—_ aie pone abe, Gee Se as owen & Axing a date for the building.” RAILWAY WHICH WAS USED TO CARRY MATERIAL TO BUILD 


VIADUCTS, 
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PEOPLE 


AND EVENTS 


OF THE WEEK. 


THE EARL OF LEICESTER. 


Died at his home, Holkham 
Hall, Norfolk, on August 21, 
aged sixty-nine. He suc- 
ceeded his father in 1941 and 
had been Lord Lieutenant of 
Norfolk since 1944. He was 
a descendant of the celebrated 
“Coke of Norfolk,”” who in- 
troduced longer rotations of 
crops and so increased the 
yield of his estate. 


SIR TIRUVALYANGUDI 
VYAYARAGHAVACHARYA. 
India’s delegate to the Com- 
monwealth Relations Com- 
mittee, who arrived in London 
by air from Delhi on Aug. 24. 
He arranged to stay for a 
week before going to Canada 
for the Commonwealth Con- 
ference. Sir Tiruvalyangudi 
Vyayaraghavacharya is be- 
lieved to have the longest 

name in the world 


> 


MISS JEAN McKENZIE. 
Appointed Chargé d’Affaires 
at the New Zealand Legation 
in Paris. She is the first 
woman to be given diplomatic 
status by the New Zealand 
Government and to take 
charge of a Legation. She was 
ovuety secretary at the 

jew Zealand High Commis- 
sioner’s office in Australia and 
is reported to have great 

administrative talent. 


yearns son casa nanny! 


wt 


SIR F. W. MOORE. 
Died in Dublin on Aug. 24, 
aged ninety-one. He was a 
well-known Irish horticultural 
and arboricultural authority. 
From 1879 to 1922 he was 
Keeper of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Glasnevin, Dublin, 
where his father, the late Dr. 
David Moore, had been 
Keeper before him. He was 
ex-President of the Royal 


Horticultural Soc, of Ireland, 


EUROPEAN CIVIC HEADS AT THE EDINBURGH FESTIVAL : 


IN LONDON: DON 


grandson of 


THE VON MANSTEIN TRIAL : 
(L. TO R. IN FRONT) MR. R. Tf. 
The long-delayed trial of the former Field Marshal Von Manstein opened on 


before a British Military Court presided over by Lieut.-General Sir "ran 
G.O.C.-in<, Western Command, and 


JUAN, 
TO THE SPANISH THRONE, 


Don Juan, claimant to the Spanish Throne, 
arrived in London from Lisbon on August 22. 
On the following day he left for Scotland to 
shoot. It is understcod that his London visit 
had no political significance. He is a great Mr. 
m Victoria. 


CLAIMANT 


(Oslo) ; 


THE ACCUSED os THE DOCK) WITH COUNSEL FOR THE DEFENCE 
C. SILKIN AND GERMAN COUNSEL. 


EDINBURGH, 

Our group shows (I. to r., . Soronsen 

Gaulle (Paris), Sir Andrew Murray, M. Skouzes (Athens), , 

(second row) Dr. fag 

Thoroddsen (Reykjavik), Sir D. Cameron (Dunedin, N.Z.), Dr. Madeira ‘Lisbon 

(Amsterdam), 

J. Ure Primrose, Mr. D. Fraser, Mr. R. F 
Perth, Abe 


a . — 


PAGET, K.C., MR. 58. 


is expected to last three months. The seventeen charges 
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YACHT-RACING ON THE CLYDE: MARTIN BEALE, CAPTAIN 
OF THE OXFORD TEAM, RECEIVING THE YOUNG CUP. 
Arecord total of forty-six teams took part in the recent week's yacht- 
racing for University and School crews on the Clyde. The com- 
petitors sailed in International Dragon-class yachts off Clynder, in 
the Gareloch. Our photograph shows Martin Beale, as captain of 
the Oxford University team, receiving the Young Cup. 


CELEBRATING THE THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY or THE FIRST 
LONDON-PARIS COMMERCIAL FLIGHT: THREE “ OLD TIMERS.” 

August 25 marked the thirtieth anniversary of the first commercial flight 
between London and Paris. In honour of the occasion, Lord las of 
Kirtleside, chairman of British European Airways, held a luncheon at 
Northolt. Our photograph shows three “old timers” (I. to r.) Captain 
_S Walker, Captain E. H. Lawford and Captain Bouderie, of Air France. 


‘seunnns nnn uunn44enenenU8ssO¥en ANNs 44QNANOURENANPHORAAUNANOMUNANRANLEONAMUNNGRNAGEMEL OTE C4Q008 yan nnnnnnnen voenannnnaanussnauugnanuncasuncens 


THE LORD PROVOST OF 
WITH LORDS 


SIR ANDREW MURRAY, FESTIVAL SOCIETY CHAIRMAN, 
PROVOST; LORDS MAYOR, MAYORS AND png 
front), Dr. Bartschi (Berne), Mr 


Brauer (Hamburg), Mr. orrell (Lord Mayor, 


woneut vn yennnevannnanyenconsgnavens gnenatete oonnaneuensnness 


ADMIRAL SIR MARTIN 
DUNBAR-NASMITH, V.C. 
Appointed to be a Trustee of 
the Imperial War Graves 
Endowment Fund, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death 
of Major-General Sir — 


in World War I. 
command of Submarine E-11 
in the Sea of Marmora. 


MR. JOHN W. DUNNE. 
Died on Aug. 24, aged seventy- 
three. He achieved renown in 
two widely different spheres. 
He wrote “An 
With Time” 
advanced new and startling 
theories. He was also a 
pioneer of aeronautical ex- 


British military aeroplane 
under conditions of al 
Wommi@crecy at Blair Ath 


See ent 


LEAVING FOR AMERICA: 


Sept. 3, 1949 


PERSONALITIES IN THE 
PUBLIC 


EYE. 


MR. PAUL HOFFMAN. 
Head of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration. He 
returned to the United States 
on A 26 after spending 
three days in Britain at the 
conclusion of his tour of the 
Eudes countries receiving 

arshall Aid. During his 
visit he discussed the pro- 
gress of the European Re- 
covery Programme in the 

United Kingdom. 
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SIR L. OUTERBRIDGE. 
Appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of Newfoundland 
(now the ‘tenth Province of 

a) in succession to Sir 
Albert Walsh, who filled the 
post during the short tran- 
sition period from Dominion 
to Province. Sir Leonard is a 
Newfoundlander, and has for 
roe 4 years been prominently 

identified with the indus- 
trial and social life of that 
country. 


UNS AUULETUUNARAUENUUUNRANNA TENANT agg 


on tan yeanee 


J. DROBNY 


AND V. CERNIK (LEFT). 
The two Czech 


PD Ally 


Mr. Kasel (Luxembourg), Alderman Spark (Lord Mayor, Stoke-on- -Trent) (back) 
Mr. Provost of 


enton and Mr. V, Warren, 
rdeen, Dundee and Glasgow. 


~evecmuovsenenvocans.sueeysavencenny aren en anunegnneeneneqtesannuensanenatanensttens ser spo srovognnnmeganannvennansgconsunnsanventevessaneonngnsnay 


weesenaessen 


23 at Hamburg 
E. W. Simpson cution, Mr. R. T. 


counsel, and there 


relate to alleged violations of the laws and usages of war when successively Chief of Staff of the 


Army Group South, and Chief 


of Staff to the C.-inC. 


the Eastern theatre. Sir Arthur 


THE FORMER FIELD MARSHAL VON MANSTEIN AND HIS GERMAN COUNSEL : DR. HANS 
LATERNSER (LEFT) AND DR. PAUL LOVEREUSRN (RIGHT) IN HAMBURG COURTROOM. 
Comyns-Carr, K.C., who led the British team at 


defence, with Mr. S. C. Silkin as junior 
. In addition to the fund raised in 
ve also contributed, so the former Field Marshal Von 


Manstein will not lack competent advice. = pleaded “ Not Guilty ” 


to all charges. 
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WHERE THE BELLS ARE NOW SILENT: WORCESTER CATHEDRAL, FROM THE NORTH-WEST, SHOWING THE CENTRAL TOWER, 


TO BE IN A DANGEROUS STATE AND ARE UNDERGOING IMMEDIATE REPAIR. 


of repair would begin at once and would take about two months. Overhauling the 


n the central tower of Worcester Cathedral were in a very dangerous state and pinnacles is only part of a large scheme of repair to the tower which was about 
that 80 tons of masonry were in danger of falling unless immediate repairs were to start when the war began and will be the first large-scale restoration since tha 
carried out. Orders were given to stop all bell-ringing lest the vibration of the which took place between 1859 and 1874. The cost is expected to be in the regi 


tower should shake the pinnacles off their piers. It was announced that the work of £20,000; the estimate before the war was £10,000 


TWO PINNACLES OF WHICH HAVE BEEN FOUND 


On August 25 the Cathedral Clerk of Works, Mr. R. Smith, found that two pinnacles 
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NEWS EVENTS AT HOME AND OVERSEAS: 
A CAMERA SURVEY OF TOPICAL ITEMS. 


THE FREEDOM OF ABERDEEN CONFERRED ON THE GORDON HIGHLANDERS: H.R.H. THE 
OF GLOUCESTER, COLONEL-IN-CHIEFP, SALUTING THE COLOURS AT THE CEREMONY. 
On August 20, H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester, Colonel-in-Chief of The Gordon Highlanders, received the Freedom 


wf the City of Aberdeen on behalf of the regiment, which has been associated with the city for over 155 years. . . . — omrwene > %e = ‘ . 
After the ceremony the Gordons marched through the streets with bayonets fixed and Colours flying. CELEBRATING THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF INDIAS INDEPENDENCE: DR. KATJU, 
GOVERNOR OF WEST BENGAL, PLANTING A MANGO SAPLING AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE, CALCUTTA. 


India celebrated the second anniversary of Independence Day on August 15. To mark the occasion, 
Dr. Kailas Nath Katju, Governor of West Bengal, ceremoniously planted a mango sapling in the grounds 
of Government House, Calcutta. A large crowd of men and women watched the ceremony. 





EXAMINING A 20-MM. CANNON DURING A VISIT TO THE R.A.F.! KING ABDULLAH OF JORDAN AT ODIHAM, 
BERKSHIRE, WITH AIR MARSMAL SIR BASIL EMBRY (LEFT). 


On August 25, King Abdullah of Jordan visited the R.A.F. Station, Odiham, Berkshire, with Air Marshal Sir Basil 
“ Embry, A.O.C.-in-C., Fighter Command. In our photograph he is seen examining a 20-mm. cannon, part of the 
The ancient ceremony of blessing the mead was revived at Gulval, near Penzance, Cornwall, on equipment of the Vampire and Meteor jet fighters he saw during his tour. In the evening his Majesty travelled to 
August 24 (St. Bartholomew's Day). Mead is now being made commercially at Gulval. After Scotland to pay a visit to Balmoral Castle, where he was entertained at luncheon by the King and Queen 
a short service in Gulval Parish Church, a procession made its way to the Mead Hall, where, in the P ° 
cloisters, Canon C. H. S. Buckley blessed a loving-cup of mead and then poured the liquor into one 

of the vats. Our photograph shows the ceremony in progress. 


BLESSING THE MEAD AT GULVAL, CORNWALL: CANON C. H. 8, BUCKLEY POURING 
THE BLESSED LIQUOR FROM A LOVING-CUP INTO THE VATS. 


Syria this year has been 
the scene of two coups- 
d’dat: the first, the 
bloodless one of March, 
which removed the Presi- 
dent Shukri Bey Kuwatli 
and left Colonel (later 
Marshal) Zaim in power ; 
and the second, the 
recent one, in which a 
military group headed by 
Colonel Sami Hinnawi, 
seized power, executed 
Marshal Zaim and his 
Prime Minister, Mohsen 
Berazi, and handed over 
power to a group of 
political leaders headed 
by Hashem Bey Atassi 
as Prime Minister. This 
Government, though 
widely based, is not at 
present regarded as likely 
to work well as a team. 





A 


CONSIDERED A SPECIALIST IN CoUPS-D'ETAT AND BELIEVED TO HAVE BEEN BEHIND THE SCENES IN BOTH COLONEL SAMI HINNAWI, THE LEADER OF THE SYRIAN COUP- 
RECENT CHANGES IN THE SYRIAN GOVERNMENT : LIEUT.-COLONEL BAHIJ KALLASS. b' ETAT WHICH REMOVED AND EXECUTED MARSHAL HUSNI ZAIM. 
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NEWS FROM THE WORLD OF SPORT; 
AND A GROUP OF TELEVISION TWINS. 


WINNER OF THE INTERNATIONAL RACE FINAL AT BRANDS HATCH STADIUM ON AUGUST 29 
H. LINES (GREAT BRITAIN) ON HIS ARIEL MOTOR-CYCLE. 


On August 29 the Auto Cycle Union International Moto-Cross des Nations meeting was held at Brands 
Hatch Stadium, Farningham, Kent. The fifty- six riders all rode British motor-cycles and the winner 
of the international race final was H. Lines (Great Britain) on an Ariel. Motor-cyclists from Holland, 
| h c 
A NEW ENGLISH NATIVE RECORD FOR THE POLE-VAULT: T. . ANDERSON (A.A.A.) Sweden, Belgium and Britain competed in the final race of fifteen Tavs. 
CLEARING I2 FT. IO INS. AT THE WHITE CITY STADIUM ON AUGUST 27. i 
At the White City Stadium on August 27 the Amateur Athletic Association beat the Combined Services 
by 100 points to 67 and the Women’s A.A.A. beat the Women’s Combined Services by 39 to 23. 
T. D. Anderson (A.A.A.) set up a new English native record for the pole-vault of 12 ft. 10 ins. 


ark Sy 


COMPETING FOR THE HONOUR OF 
BEING §6miss RIGHT §€6AND §6§ISS THE DISCOMFORTS OF A CHANNEL SWIM: MRS, WILLI VAN RIJSE! 


a |) ee Oo — COVERED WITH GREASE BEFORE HER SECOND ATTEMPT. 
sin oe 6 deen ee eet of One of the most unpleasant aspects of a Channel swim is the thick coating of 
identical girl twins, all between the ages grease with which the swimmer is covered before entering the water. Captain 
of ei teen and twenty-five, who recently Webb used porpoise grease. Our photograph shows Mrs. Willi van Rijsel about 
tt nied an audition at the Television to make her second attempt on the Channel. She abandoned her swim on 
Studio at Alexandra August 27 after being in the water for 16 hrs. 52 mins. 
Palace for the parts of 
“ Miss Right ” and “ Miss 
Wrong " in a new “ Your 
Wardrobe” programme 
for women e winners 

will model dresses. 


(RIGHT.) THE UNITED 
STATES RETAIN THE 
DAVIS CUP: Oo. W. 
SIDWELL (AUSTRALIA) 
WITH F. R. SCHROE- 
DER, OF THE U.S. 
TEAM (RIGHT), WITH 
THE TROPHY AT 
FOREST HILLS. 


On August 28 the United 

States for the third year 

in succession retained the 

Davis Cup, F. R. Schroe- 

der defeating the Austra- 

lian champion, Frank 

Sedgman, in the first of 

the remaining singles and 

R. Gonzales beating O.W. 

Sidwell (Australia) in the 

final match In the 

THE NEW BRITISH BOY GOLF CHAMPION: H. MACANASPIE oe J. am ane 
(BEARSDEN ACADEMY), OF GLASGOW, AT ST. ANDREWS AFTER W. Talbert and G. Mul- 
HIS WIN ON AUGUST 27. loy in five fighting sets. 

H. Macanaspie won the Boys’ Championship on August 27 at St. Andrews Our we 2 shows 
by beating N. P. Drew (Clandeboye, Co. Down), the Ulster boy champion, Sidwell and Schroeder 
by 3 up and 2 to play in a 36-hole match. The match was all square after looking at the Davis Cup 
17 holes and then Macanaspie drew ahead. H. Macanaspie is beginning his at Forest Hills on 

medical course at Glasgow University in October. August 26 
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PROBABLY THE SMALLEST YACHT TO CROSS THE ATLANTIC: DIAGRAMMATIC DETAILS OF THE 3-TON NO 


Probably the smallest yacht to cross the Atlantic under sail alone arrived at 
Dartmouth on August 18, with her crew of two brothers, Stanley and Colin Smith. 
Details of this achievement were given in our issue of August 27; here, by means 
of diagrammatic drawings, we show the interior arrangements aboard the Nova 
Espero. The yacht was built by the Smith brothers in Nova Scotia and is 
20 ft. long, has a beam of 6 ft. 6 ins., and cost about £500. On the 3000-mile 
voyage the brothers kept five-hour watches and in calm weather did their 
cooking on a Primus stove held steady on the clothing-covered cabin floor 





A pressure cooker proved invaluable in the preparation of their simple meals 
The brothers navigated the yacht with two stop-watches (no chronometer was 
carried), a small sextant, a 4-in.-diameter compass (held between the steersman's 
knees when in use), and a few charts. Fresh water was carried in a 40-gallon 
tank and in bottles. An interesting feature of the yacht was the upturned 
7-ft. pram-type dinghy lashed on the deck to form a cover for the cabin and 
to increase the height of the coaming. A small library of books, consisting of 
The Iliad,” The Greek Way to Western Civilisation Step by Step in 


DRAWN RY OUR SPECIAL Artist. G. H. Davis, WITH 
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-TON NOVA ESPERO WHICH WAS SAILED BY STANLEY AND COLIN SMITH FROM NOVA SCOTIA TO ENGLAND. 
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and Superman,” 
helped to pass the long hours during the crossing. 
Mr. Edward Allcard arrived in New York in his 29-ft. yacht 


completed the 5000-mile voyage from Gibraltar in eighty-one days singlehanded. 
Captain Slocum 


Temptress, having 


notable cruises 
in which he set 
sailed to Gibraltar and then across to Brazil and through the Straits of Magellan 
to South Africa and once 


THE CO-OPERATION OF AND COLIN SMITH 


more crossed the Atlantic to the United States. In 1901 Captain Voss set out 
in the Tilikum, a three-masted dug-out Indian canoe measuring 38 ft. by just 
over 5 ft.. from Vancouver, and three years later reached England, having 
covered 40,000 miles. Alain Gerbault’s transatlantic cruise in the 10-ton 
Firecrest in 1923 and his subsequent voyages are still fresh in memory, as are 
the voyages of Captain Drake's 35-ft. Pilgrim and Dwight Long's J32-ft. auxiliary 
ketch /dle Hour. In 1933, a party of British naval officers sailed from Hong Kong 
to England in the 12-ton 54-ft. ketch Tai-Mo-Shan, 
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IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA: 


AN AWARD; DISCOVERIES; 
AN ECHO OF HISTORY. 
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BEING USED AS THE BASE SHIP FOR THE NEW WALT DISNEY ONE OF THE ATTRACTIONS OF THE SEASIDE THIS SUMMER : 
FILM, “‘ TREASURE ISLAND ": THE A/SPANIOLA ON THE RIVER FAL. A COPY OF THE GOLDEN HIND AT SOUTHEND PIER. 

Some of the location shots for the new Walt Disney film, “ Treasure Island” “FAMILY ALBUM 1849”: A SCARF DESIGNED AND Copies of historic sailing-vessels have added to the seaside attractions at 
are being made on the River Fal, in Cornwall. Our photograph of the PRINTED BY JACQMAR OF LONDON AND BASED ON Hy hy be pp We had Ge oat St — — has been 
Hispaniola, with a camera fixed half-way up one of her masts, was taken AN OLD PRINT BY WILLIAM SPOONER SHOWING re by Army 7 Hind, oe ich Sir Francis LAY 2 eres) eae See Bb Ser 
recently on a lovely stretch of the River Fal between Malpas and Falmouth. QUEEN VICTORIA AND HER FAMILY. San Gn whee ok Eantnend Pie. . 


The mystery of the strange 
“Flying Saucers” which 
were reported to have been 
seen in various parts of the 
world, particularly in the 
United States, has been 
partly cleared up by the 
discovery of two weird- 
looking craft, having the 
appearance of “flying 
discs,” in an abandoned 
tool-shed at Marley Park, 
Maryland, U.S.A. They 
were in such a dilapidated 
condition that neither could 
have been flown recently 
enough to be the “ Flying 
Saucers" of the reports in 
the last few years. They 
were built before the war 
by a man called Jonathan 
Caldwell, who has since 
disappeared. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE “ FLYING SAUCERS": AMERICAN POLICE OFFICERS 
INSPECTING ONE OF THE TWO WEIRD-LOOKING CRAFT FOUND IN AN 
ABANDONED TOOL-SHED AT MARLEY PARK, MARYLAND, U.S.A. 


INSPECTING A STRANGE DISCOVERY: AN AMERICAN POLICE OFFICER EXAMINING 
THE COCKPIT OF THE @B84Y G008K, A ‘‘ FLYING SAUCER" AIRCRAFT. 





AFFIXED TO THE CAR WHICH RAN FOR SEVEN DAYS AND SEVEN NIGHTS AT INDIANAPOLIS : 

A PLAQUE COMMEMORATING THE GREAT ACHIEVEMENT OF THE AUSTIN A.Q9O ATLANTIC CONVERTIBLE. 

DISPLAYED AT THE NEW YORK BOTANICAL GARDEN; NOT A NEW HAT STYLE The Contest Board of the American Automobile Association recently presented a plaque to Alan Hess, team-leader 
BUT THE FLOWER OF THE STROPHANTHUS PREUSSIT WHICH, IT IS BELIEVED, MAY in the successful attack on American Stock Car Records by the Austin A.90 Allantic Convertible at Indianapolis 
HELP TO RELIEVE ARTHRITIS SUFFERERS. last April. Our photograph shows the plaque affixed to the front of the bonnet of the record-breaking car. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS OF BRITISH SHIPBUILDING: LAUNCHES AND MAIDEN VOYAGES. 


A SISTER-SHIP FOR THE 5S.S 


Bombay Steam Navigation Co 
Persian Gulf run; Sabarmati is now finished, and two smaller vessels are being fitted out. 
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THE LARGEST LINER TO BE COMPLETED DURING 1949: THE 28,000-TON P. AND 


The new P. and O. liner Himalaya, which is to ieave Tilbury on October 6 for her maiden 
voyage to Australia via India and Ceylon, is the largest vessel to be completed in the world 
She is fitted with twin-screw turbines which develop 42,500 s.h.p., and combine 


during 1949. 


LEAVING ON HER MAIDEN VOYAGE TO NEW ZEALAND : THE 22,000-TON MOTOR-LINER 
RANGITOTO EDGING OUT OF THE ROVAL ALBERT DOCK ON AUGUST 25 
The Rangitoto, which was built by Messrs. Vickers-Armstrongs, is the largest vessel of the New 
Zealand Shipping Company now in service, and has been designed to a novel plan. It has 
one set only of public rooms, and the variation of charges comes, as in an hotel, in the 
different rating of the bedroom accommodation 


ILLUSTRATED 


SARASVATI; THE 3800-TON SABARMATI, A TURBINE-DRIVEN 
PASSENGER AND CARGO LINER, NOW COMPLETED FOR THE BOMBAY STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


Among ships built or building at Messrs. Harland and Wolff's yard at Belfast are four for the 
The Sarasvati, completed in June, is now in service on the Bombay- 
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BY VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS FOR THE ARGENTINE STATE MARINE, 


The Eva Peron, whose graceful lines appear clearly in our ph 
built at Barrow for the Argentine State Marine, and will join the first, 


the Presidente Peron, in 
U.K.-Buenos Aires service. 


It will carry 96 first-class passengers, and a refrigerated cargo 
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0. LINER HIMALAYA, FLOODLIT AT BARROW-IN-FURNESS BEFORE LEAVING FOR HER TRIALS. 
maximum efficiency with lightness of weight. She has been built by Messrs. View Aomaens, 

and an interesting feature of her bridge is the fact that the wings extend beyond the ship's six 

to give greater ease of observation. She is fitted with all the latest navigational devices. 


THE NEW UNION CASTLE LINER, THE 17,000-TON SLOBMPONTEIN CASTLE, ENTERING THE WATER 
AFTER BEING LAUNCHED AT MESSRS. HARLAND AND WOLFF'S YARD ON AUGUST 25. 
On August 25, at Belfast, Mrs. Leif Egeland, the wife of the High Commissioner in London for the Union of 
South Africa, launched and named the new Union Castle liner, Bloemfontein Castle. At the luncheon which 
succeeded the launch, reference was made to the present high cost of shipbuilding, and its threat to economic 
operation of shipping lines. 
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AFTER HER RECENT LAUNCH AT BARROW-IN-FURNESS : THE 14,000-TON LINER EVA PERON, BUILT 


otograph, is the second of three ships to be 








we. a film announces in its preliminary 

credits "’ that it has three different directors 
and that it tells four different stories, one’s heart 
cannot be blamed for sinking. Such a synthesis almost 





A FILM WHICH BEGINS AND CONCLUDES WITH THE SAME RAILWAY-CRASH: “‘ TRAIN 
OF EVENTS,” SHOWING A SCENE FROM THE FILM AFTER THE TRAIN HAS CRASHED AT 
FULL SPEED INTO A PETROL-TANK ON THE LONDON TO LIVERPOOL LINE, 


“Train of Events” (a Michael Balcon Pro- 
duction) is descri by Mr. Dent, in his 
article on this page, as an incoherent film. 

film gonsists “of one long ‘ flash-back ’ 
or, 80 to speak, a ‘ pry-back’ into the lives 
of four different groups of characters . . in 
different parts of the doomed train.’ “The 
chief characters in the four stories are played 
by Jack Warner, Valerie Hobson, John 
Clements, Irina Baronova, Susan Shaw, Joan 
Dowling, Peter Finch, Laurence Payne and 

Gladys Henson, 


invariably means that the parts 
will not cohere ; and in the British 
film called ‘Train of Events” 
there is not even any evident 
attempt to make them cohere. 

We begin and conclude with a 
railway-crash—the same crash. We 
are in the engine-box and are 
advancing head-on and at full 
speed into a petrol-tank which 
has strayed across the line. After 
the impact, the blinding flash 
and the black-out we see on 
the screen the words: ‘ London 
—three days earlier’’; and we 
realise that the film is to consist 
of one long “ flash-back"’ or, so 
to speak, a “‘ pry-back"’ into the 
lives of four different groups of 
characters whom we have already 
been allowed to glimpse in different 
parts of the doomed train. One is a conductor of 
amorous bent (John Clements), who has an arch and 
understanding wife (Valerie Hobson) and an arch and 
misunderstanding mistress (Irina Baronova) who is a 
temperamental professional pianist. 

A tale is told of a famous actor of fifty years ago 
who had a similarly understanding wife. When the 
latter learned that her husband's majestic leading lady 
was also his mistress, she did a wise and worldly thing 
instead of having recourse to sulks or tantrums. 
Penelope invited Juno to luncheon at the most modish 
theatrical restaurant of the day. And while the two 
sat chatting amiably of everything under the sun 
excepting the great actor himself, who should arrive 
in the restaurant excepting that same personage with 
a flossy little chorus-girl on his arm? Whereupon 
Penelope sympathetically placed her left hand 
on Juno’s right hand, smiled, and murmured : 
** My dear, how embarrassing for both of us!" 

Such is Miss Hobson's attitude towards 
Miss Baronova throughout their portions of 
this film. She does not maintain the attitude 
surpassingly well, but she maintains it well 
enough. Mr. Clements, unlike any conductor 
I have ever seen, concludes a concerto with 
both arms aloft and a triumphant smile on 
his countenance, But how is the orchestra 
to know when to stop scraping and blowing 
if he does not give us the usual flourish of 
finality? Mr. Clements is an agreeable 
player, but his performance in this film 





The World of the Cinema. 


INCOHERENCE AND ITS OPPOSITE. 


“COHERENT ALMOST TO A FAULT” 
“COMMAND DECISION,” 
AS A BRIGADIER-GENERAL INDICATES THE BOMBING TARGET. 
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By ALAN DENT. 


absolutely convinces me that he would be no great 
shakes as an orchestral conductor 

A second episode, or series 
of episodes, shows us a German 
prisoner who has_ escaped 
repatriation (Laurence Payne) 
for love of a little wisp of an 
English girl (Joan Dowling), who 
steals money for him. They 
are in the train because the 
train is going to Liverpool, and 
Canada is their ultimate aim. 
There is a touch or two of 
genuine pathos hereabouts. 

A macabre element is intro- 
duced in the third story, which 
concerns an unhappy young 
Shakespearian actor (Peter 
Finch) who has murdered his 
gin-soaked and faithless wife and 
is conveying the corpse in his 
property - basket, presumably 
with the intention of tipping it 
into the Atlantic when nobody 
is looking. The one thing in 
this film which I am likely to 
remember for any length of time 
is Mr. Finch’s bitter and brood- 
ing study of a young man so 
haunted by his crime that he 
cannot be ‘' perfect’’ in the 






























: THE ALL-MALE AMERICAN FILM 
SHOWING A SCENE IN WHICH CLARK GABLE 


small Shakespearian parts he has to play 
and is unremittingly teased by his fellow- 
actors in consequence. How is't with him 
when every noise appals him ? 

Finally, there is the engine -driver 
himself (Jack Warner), who is a family 
man, and who would rather be on a short- 
distance train than on a _ long-distance 
train, since the latter keeps him too long 
at a time away from his missus (Gladys 
Henson), his poultry-yard, and his old 
friend the timekeeper (Miles Malleson), 
who is his great and unremitting adviser 
and mentor in poultry matters. Many 
of my colleagues have particularly deplored 
this part of the film and have labelled it 


AN IDEAL EXPRESSION OF FRIENDSHIP. 
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“ Huggettry ""—the reference being to those films 
about the humble Huggett Family which the film 
critics decry and deplore to a man and a woman, 
which the major English provincial public has taken 
to its big, untidf, sentimental heart, and which 
I myself have so far unaccountably missed seeing. 
But if this be Huggettry, I take no stern line about it. 
I only know that as an engine-driver’s missus no one 
can hope to be as utterly alive and verisimilar as 
Miss Henson. And I know for a fact that people can 
be so utterly obsessed with cocks and hens, their 
ailments (croup, gapes, and what not), and the secrets 
of keeping up the egg supply, that they begin to look 
like poultry. Mr. Malleson, in fact, puts up a witty 
and ingenious pretence of being a tough old cock 
himself. The more sentimental part of the engine- 
driver's story—a business about his daughter and her 
on-and-off engagement to another railway-worker 
is much less easily borne. 

Incoherency is about the last shortcoming ever 
to be laid at the door of the all-male American film 
‘Command Decision."" This is, in fact, coherent 
almost to a fault. It is a tense, concentrated, lengthy, 
and rather overpowering examination into the ways, 
means and mentalities of a group of American high- 
ranking officers in control of a bombing mission—the 
year being the last, or the second-last, of the recent 
war. Sam Wood.is the highly effectual director, and 
the script is very remarkable for the unusual length 
of the speeches. Walter Pidgeon’s Major-General and 
Clark Gable’s Brigadier-General are two of the most 
articulate of the many highly articulate characters. 
Charles Bickford, alert of face and markedly silent 
among all these talkers, is a Press Man, and Edward 
Arnold is a visiting Congressman whd angrily and 
loudly wants to know if it is necessary to lose so many 
‘planes and men_.in order to destroy certain German 
jet-fighter factories. Mr. Gable and Mr. Pidgeon 
patiently and very volubly explain why it is absolutely 
necessary. Mr. Brian Donlevy, as another Brigadier- 
General, cleverly gets an occasional word in edge- 
ways. And this is more than poor old England does | 
For apart from the statement at the outset that all 
these commands and decisions are being given and 
made in an English country town, there is not more 
than a hint here and there—I counted only two in all— 
that there was also something English called the 
Royal Air Force which took a not altogether trifling 
share in achieving ultimate victory. Or is it immodest 
and overweening of us to suggest as much? The 
spectacular scenes of bombers departing and bombers 
returning have an odious but undeniable excitement. 
And Mr. Gable—in a scene where he tries and all but 
succeeds in instructing a bombardier to make a forced 
landing single-handed—has five minutes of beautifully- 
controlled emotion which confirms a long-standing 
suspicion of mine that he can act very well indeed. 


“ a TENSE, CONCENTRATED, LENGTHY AND RATHER 
OVERPOWERING EXAMINATION INTO THE WAYS, 
MEANS AND MENTALITIES OF A GROUP OF AMERICAN 
HIGH-RANKING OFFICERS IN CONTROL OF A BOMB- 
ING MISSION": “‘ COMMAND DECISION,"* SHOWING 
(L. TO R.) JOHN HODIAK, BRIAN DONLEVY, WALTER 
PIDGEON, CLARK GABLE AND VAN JOHNSON. 


Mr. Dent says that incoherency is about the last short- 
coming ever to be laid at the door of the all-male American 
Decision” (Metro-Gold 


which is about a group of American high-ranki: 
in control of a bombing mission ass World War Ii. 
ny mands and decisions are a 
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THE SEALS OF ADONI NUR, SERVANT 

OF THE AMMONITE KING : NEW FINDS 

FROM A _ SEVENTH - CENTURY B.C. 
JORDANIAN TOMB. 


In our issue of September 6, 1947, we reported the 
discovery near Amman, the capital of Jordan, of the 
finest classical sculpture yet found in that country—a 
warrior in the Pergamene 
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School style, of Roman 
work of the second or 
third century A.D. In 
this connection, Mr. G. 
Lankester Harding (Chief 
Curator of Antiquities, 
Hashimite Kingdom of 
the Jordan), who has 
supplied the photographs 














reproduced on this page, 
writes : 


w FIG. I. RECENTLY FOUND IN 
JORDAN: A GOLD FIBULA OF 
THE SEVENTH CENTURY B.C. 

PERFECT CONDITION. 

Size.) 


7 HIS statue is only \, aN 
one of the many 








FIG. 2. THE OFFICIAL SEAL OF 








PROVIDES A VALUABLE POINT OF REFERENCE. 


“ 
ADONI 
? RECENTLY FOUND AT AMMAN, THIS SEAL CAN BE ACCURATELY DATED AND 





NUR, SERVANT OF AMMI NADAB.” 


(Enlarged about four times.) 
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interesting and import- 

ant discdveries made in 
Jordan during the past 
few years, mostly in the 
course of building operations 
now going on all over the 
country. Large tomb groups, 
ranging in period from the 
early Bronze Age (circa 
2500 B.C.) to Roman times 
and in geographical position 
from Um Keis (ancient Gad- 
ara), in the north, to Madeba, 
south of Amman, have come 
to light, the most important 
being the last to be found, 
some of the objects from 
which are illustrated here. 
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} FIG. 3. (a) THE SEAL OF Apont | 

! wur (SEE FIG. 2) SHOWN ACTA: 
SIZE IN ITS SILVER MOUN? 


‘ 

(B) A SILVER RING: AND («) A 
| CARNELIAN ASSYRIAN SEAL IN A 
} SUSPENSION MOUNT (ACTUAL SIZE, 
\ 
\ 


ENLARGED DETAIL BEING SHOWN \ 





IN FIG. 4) , 
\ \ 
\\ it 
rh mean 
Continued. 
another brown stone 


seal (Fig. 8), showing a 
standing winged sphinx ; 
and a chalcedony seal 
(Fig. 5) with the figure 
of a priest standing before 
an altar on which is a 
standard, with a crescent 


This tomb was a rock-cut *y 


above. There is also a 





chamber in the side of the | FIG. 4. THE BASE (CENTRE) : me. 7 .. 
citadel hill of Amman, site } AND TWO SIDES OF THE SEAL oon uly-mace golc 
of the Biblical Rabbath } SHOWN IN FIG. 3 (C), HERE ula or safety - pin 
Ammon, about 150 yards | sweanceD THREE TIMES TO (Fig. 1) and — of three 
from the site of the statue SHOW THE VARIOUS ASSYRIAN - hg sereoeee' 
find, and it had been robbed DEITIES PORTRAYED, ONE OF (Fig. 7). In addition t 
and burnt in ancient times WOM 18 ACCOMPANIED BY A these + al a _— 
and then cleared out about DOG. CARNELIAN, IN A SILVER = wasn — 


twenty-five to thirty years 
ago for occupation. Two 








MOUNT, 











quality ware, from which 
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months ago a labourer level- 

ling the ground in front of the cave found three seals 
which he brought into the Department of Antiquities, 
which then took on excavation of the site. One of 
these seals was the official seal ring of ‘ Adoni Nur, 
servant of Ammi Nadab ' (Figs. 2 and 3a). This is the 
first time in Palestine or Jordan that it has been 
possible to assign a tomb group to a definite private 
person, one, moreover, closely dated by the name of a 
king, for Ammi Nadab is known trom the Assyrian 
Annals to have been King of Ammon under Ashur Bani 


Pal, 669-625 B.C. The importance of the group lies in 
[Continued below. 





it will now be possible 
to date many types of hitherto uncertain period in 
neighbouring countries; also many other silver and 
bronze objects, rings, ear-rings, fibula, etc. The title 
‘servant ' of the King does not imply a cook or butler, 
but rather some high Court official, perhaps even a Wazir 
or Minister. Strangely enough, the seal of yet another 
‘servant of Ammi Nadab' was found some sixty years 
ago, presumably in Amman. His name was Adoni Pelet. 
Ammi Nadab is probably contemporary with Manasseh, 
King of Judah, though he plays no recorded part in 
Biblical history of the time ; he was tributary to Assyria, 
and these finds show how strongly the culture of that 
country influenced its subject peoples."’ 
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{" FIG. 6. OF BANDED BLACK AND WHITE STONE AND 
WINGED ASSYRIAN GODS AND THE NAME SHEB-AL; THE TWO 
AN OVAL SEAL. (If INS. HIGH.) 
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AMMAN, 


CHALCEDONY SEAL FROM 


FIG. 5. A 
ENLARGED ABOUT FOUR TIMES, SHOWING A PRIEST 





Continued.) 

this fact, that it can be so accurately dated. Shown 
here are some of the unique collection of seals from 
the tomb, including the seal of Adoni Nur in its silver 
mount: a very fine carnelian seak of Assyrian type in 
a silver suspension mount (Figs. 3c and 4) engraved on 
two sides and the base showing various Assyrian deities ; 
an oval seal of black and white stone (Fig. 6), bearing 
winged Assyrian gods and the name Sheb-al; a brown 


stone seal (Fig. 9) with the royal four-winged scarab ; 
Comlimued above, right 


oT FACES, ENLARGED, OF 
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FIG. 7. 
OF ADONI 


FITTED 
AT EACH END. 


WITH A PAIR 


ONE OF THREE POTTERY COFFINS FOUND IN THE TOMB \4 


NUR AT AMMAN: OF HANDL#S : 


— 











(apove.) Fic. 8. 
A BROWN STONE 
SEAL (2 IN. WIDE) 
ENLARGED TO 
SHOW THE 
EMBLEM OF A 
WINGED SPHINX. 


(RIGHT.) FIG. 9. 
A BROWN STONE 
SEAL, ENLARGED 
ABOUT THREE 
TIMES TO SHOW 
THE ROYAL FoUR- 
WINGED SCARAB 
AND TWO LINES 
OF VERY WwoORN 
INSCRIPTION, 
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THREADS IN THE TAPESTRY OF HUMAN LIFE: A MISCELLANY OF EVENTS. 


HEADED BY PIPERS PLAYING A LAMENT: THE FUNERAL CORTRGE OF THE TENTH DUKE THE REMAINS OF THE TENTH DUKE OF ARGYLL TAKEN BY WATER TO THE FAMILY 
; Oo G . ; enema, eens THE mann mem OF INVERARY ON AUGUST 2 BURYING-~-PLACE ; THE MOTOR-LAUNCH BEARING THE COFFIN SETTING OFF FROM 
7Y¥L PASS 7 ) 7 rn * 
F ARGYL PASS 5 INVERARY ON ITS LONG JOURNEY TO KILMUN, 


The King was represented at the funeral of the tenth Duke of Argyll (who, as recorded in our issue 

of August 27, died on August 20) on August 25. The service at All Saints’ Church, Inverary, was 

conducted by the Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, assisted by Canon J. P. Collett, who are seen 

walking in the cortége down the main street of Inverary. Afterwards the coffin was taken by motor- 
launch to the family burial-ground at Kilmun. 
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THE FUNERAL OF THE TWENTY-THREE FRENCH SOLDIERS KILLED FIGHTING THE FOREST FIRES 
IN THE BORDEAUX AREA: THE PROCESSION LEAVING FOR THE CEMETERY ON AUGUST 24. 

August 24 was a national day of mourning all over France for those who lost their lives in the disastrous 
forest fires (illustrated in this issue) in the Bordeaux area. The funeral of the twenty-three soldiers who were 
killed while quelling the conflagration took place at Bordeaux on the morning of thatday. The civilian victims 

SOME OF THE EIGHTY-TWO PERSONS WHO CROSSED THE ATLANTIC IN A SAYMASTER: were buried on August 25 at Cestas. A National Committee of Assistance for sufferers has been formed, 

BRITISH-BORN WIVES OF AMERICAN SERVICEMEN AND THEIR CHILDREN AT NORTHOLT. 

An air-liner flew from California and New York with eighty-two persons on board, believed to be 

the largest number to cross the Atlantic in a commercial land aircraft. Forty-eight passengers were 

British wives of American Servicemen returning with their children to visit relatives. 
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DISORDERS SAID TO HAVE BEEN CAUSED BY AN INCREASE IN BUS FARES: A SCENE DURING THE SUCCESSFUL DETONATION OF THE ARMS DUMP IN THE OLD CITY OF JERUSALEM : 
TROOPS AND POLICE FIRED ON THOSE PARTICIPATING. THE EXPLOSION ON AUGUST 23, WHICH CAUSED NO DAMAGE TO HOLY SITES. 


An increase in bus fares is reported to have been the reason for an outbreak of rioti in Santiago on Anxiety had been felt over the necessity to detonate an explosive dump in a tunnel skirting the 

August 17 and 18. Troops and {police fired on students who attempted to overturn buses, and _- wall of the Old City of Jerusalem, placed there during the early days of the truce by Israelis. 

people were killed and twelve wéunded. The Government attributed the disorders to Communists and a To minimise danger to Holy Places, two tons of explosive were removed and the remainder 

grant of special powef$ was approved by the Chamber of Deputies. Arrests were made. A wave of detonated on August 23 under United Nations su ion, and on United Nations orders, 
strikes has also been taking place in Santiago. by Israeli sappers. The Holy Sepulchre, only 150 yards distant, was undamaged. 


THE RIOTS IN SANTIAGO, CHILE. 
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MODEL AIRCRAFT AT RADLETT. THE STORY OF A HURRICANE. 


On August 26, the weather experts announced that a hurricane would strike the resorts on Florida's 
coast, and precautions, such as removing the overhead traffic lights, were taken at Miami Beach and 
~~ elsewhere. The storm duly developed, and cut aewide avenue of destruction through the great citrus 
belt, causing extremely heavy damage to property. It swept towards the heart of the peninsula after 
lashing the east coast, where it tore off roofs and uprooted trees in its course over a stretch of 
120 miles. At West Palm Beach, National Guardsmen were on duty patrolling the streets to prevent 
looting of stores whose windows had been shattered. In one town SOO persons were reported to have 
been rendered homeless, and at Delray Beach double windows were blown out of the bedroom of a 
flat and all the furniture drawn forth by suction. Only one death, however, has been reported. Our 
photographs illustrate preparations, the storm in progress and its trails of damage 





THE ALL-HERTFORDSHIRE MODEL AIRCRAFT RALLY AT THE HANDLEY-PAGE RADLETT AIRFIELD 
LARGE CROWDS WATCHING THE SPLENDID DISPLAY BY COMPETITORS. 
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\ 

\ 

\ PREPARING FOR THE TROPICAL HURRICANE KNOWN TO BE APPROACHING THE REMOVAL 
\ OF OVERHANGING TRAFFIC LIGHTS ON COLLINS AVENUE, MIAMI BEACH 





PREPARING A JET MODEL FOR AN ATTEMPT ON THE WORLD SPEED RECORD: THE OWNER, 
MR. R. STOVOLD (GLASSES), MR. DAVID FOSKETT (STRIPED TIE); MR. D, KEMP, AT THE PUMP. 





SUFTERING UNDER THE BLAST OF THE TROPICAL HURRICANE WHICH DULY DEVELOPED : THE 
WIND HAS LASHED THE WATER INTO FIERCE WAVES AND IS TORTURING THE TALL PALMS 
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WITH THE PREMIER PIPER GRASSHOPPER, A 2-CO DIESEL-ENGINED MODFL DESIGNED 
BY HER HUSBAND : ONE OF THE WOMEN COMPETITORS. 


Two new speed records were set up at the successful All-Hertfordshire model-aircraft rally, red 
by the St. Albans Model AeroClub, which took place at the Handley-Page Radlett airfield on 
August 28. A new British record of 120 m.p.h. was achieved by a jet model on a control line, owned 
by Mr. David Foskett, of Guildford; and in the 2- to 5S-cc.-engine class, a new British record of 
8 m.p.h. was set up by Mr. D. W. Free, of Surbiton. There were nearly 1000 entrants from some 
ninety clubs, and the spectators numbered several thousands. Model-aircraft rallies are most exciting 
affairs, and there were one or two very realistic crashes, two of them involving radio-controlled models 
which unfortunately went down out of control on account of interference from other transmitters wun pastaucesen Weece Wal LEST In ThE WARD OF TUB GUERM: A WABCEED atncaas? 


When a control-line model had the misfortune to break up at speed, its engines hurtled over the heads 
of the crowd and smashed the lid of a wooden box. FLUNG ON TO THE TOP OF A SHATTERED HANGAR ROOF IN WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA. 
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HE report on Scottish fisheries for 1948 has just 
been published. It shows that the herring 
landings were more than 2,900,000 cwt., the largest 
catch since 1935. This year there has been a marked 
decline in the Shetland fishery, the number of crans 
landed at Lerwick up to June 25 being little more 
than half that 
of last year. 
Catches in July 
have been even 
poorer. This 
means that the 
Herring Indus- 
try Board has 
now had to take 
steps to deal 
with a shortage, 
whereas for the 
last few years it 
has had to cope 
with excessive 
landings. Quite 
suddenly the 
lives and live- 
lihood of a great 
many people 
have been affec- 
ted by this 
seemingly 
erratic be- 
haviour of a fish. 
This is, how- 
ever, a perfectly 
natural happen- 
ing, for popu- 
lations of living 
creatures, 
whether of fish 
or fowl, are sub- 
ject to annual 
fluctuations 
which from time 
to time can be 
quite extreme. 
The naturalists 
of the Scottish 
Fishery Labora- 
tory are con- 
tinually study- 
ing these annual changes, and they have told us 
that this year’s dearth of Shetland herrings is due 
to there being a poor recruitment of four-year-old 
autumn spawners. 

The sudden appearance and disappearance of 
herrings were previously thought to be caused by 
alterations in the migrations of the fish, but during 
this century the work of many European naturalists 
has shown that the explanation is nearly always 
otherwise, This is that the abundance of herring in 
a particular area is determined by whether there 
was, or was not, some years before, a favourable 
survival year for the brood. The failure of this 
year’s Shetland fishery can thus be traced to a poor 
survival of the young fish which were hatched from the 
eggs laid on the sea-bed in 1945. This year it looks 
as though the number of herrings producing eggs will 
be much fewer than in previous years, which means 
that the total number of eggs laid will be much less 
(since each female herring can only lay a limited number, 
from 21,000 to 47,000 being a rough figure). If con- 
ditions in the north-western North Sea are not favour- 
able tothe survival of the young fish, then, in 1953, 
there will again be a diminished stock of four-year-old 
spawning fish. What effect this will have on the 
fishery in that year had best be left to the Scottish 
Fishery naturalists, who will have more data on 
which to base a judgment. 

The study of the herring has particularly centred 
on two lines of investigation, the first on means of 
distinguishing the various North Atlantic stocks, and 
the second on means of assessing the age of a fish. 
The former is rather more difficult, but patient work 
has now shown that characters which remain constant 
during the lifetime of the fish, such as the number of 
vertebra, keeled ventral scales and fin rays, can very 
often typify a stock. The vertebre are particularly 
useful, for it is known that the total number is 
influenced by the temperature of the sea during the 
time these bones are being formed in the young fish. 
Those growing up in colder waters will, on an average, 
have more vertebra than fish from warmer areas. 
By this means and others we can distinguish Baltic 
herrings from North Sea herrings, while the latter 
again differ from those spawning on the coasts of 
Norway and Iceland. Within the North Sea there 
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are differences, though finer, between spring and 
autumn spawners, and so on. These racial studies 
were first begun on the herring by the German 
scientist Friedrich Heincke. The old theory assumed 
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A POOR HERRING SEASON? 


have a fairly clear picture of a number of different 
stocks, each with characteristic spawning areas and 
breeding seasons. 

Two other German workers, Hintze and Hoffbauer, 
were the first to show (in 1891 and 1892 respectively) 
that the zones in the scales of fishes could be used to 
determine their 
age. Later work 
proved this to 
be true for the 
bones, the 
otoliths or ear 
stones, and the 
fin rays. Ascale 





grows by the 
addition of new 
material at the 
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edges and, 
furthermore, it 
grows more 
slowly (as does 
the fish) during 
the colder sea- 
sons of the year. 
It so happens 
that these 
winter growth 
markings on a 
scale are 
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FROM THE EGG 
TO A FISH OF ONE YEAR'S GROWTH. 
The eggs seen at the top of the photograph are about 3/SOth in. in 


THE EARLY GROWTH OF THE HERRING : 


diameter. Hatching from them is a larva between § and 3 in. long. 
The fish at the bottom is approximately 2§ ins. long. 

that there was one homogeneous stock of herrings 

which migrated annually from Arctic waters south- 

wards, this explaining why the fishery off Scotland 

was much earlier than that off East Anglia. Now we 
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A STUDY OF THE SCALE MARKINGS WILL REVEAL THE PROPORTIONS 

OF THE DIFFERENT AGE GROUPS”: THE LATER GROWTH OF THE HERRING IN RELATION TO THE GROWTH OF THE SCALES ILLUSTRATED. 

The strict proportionality between the growth of the herring and the growth of the scale is not an invariable rule. The lighter, narrower, winter growth markings 
on the scale which define the annual rings should be noted in the illustration above. 





annual rings 
like those on a 
tree-trunk. (We 
3 may add here 
‘ Pe ie that fishery 
"~~ —S_siresearch workers 

_ sim the tropics are 

oe Eee >) =inot so lucky as 
eS their European 
colleagues, for 

there seem to be 
no marked 
seasonal differ- 
ences in the growing rate in tropical waters.) Thus, 
by taking a representative sample of herrings from a 
stock, a study of the scale markings will reveal the 
proportions of the different age groups, and so a natu- 
ralist may justly come to the conclusion that there was 
‘a poor recruitment of four-year-old autumn spawners.”’ 

We have mentioned earlier that the abundance 
of a particular year class of herrings depends on the 
degree of survival of the brood. It is the job of the 
fishery biologist to investigate the numerous factors 
which determine this survival. As soon as the herring 
has laid its eggs they may be eaten by other fishes, 
such as the haddock. Then again the larve may be 
eaten by predaceous creatures such as arrow-worms, 
or currents may carry them to areas where there is a 
poor food supply. Food is all-important. Physical 
conditions in the sea may be favourable, but without 
a plentiful supply of planktonic food in the form of 
minute plants and small crustacea the brood will 
not be numerous. Mr. F. S. Russell, the Director of 
the Plymouth Marine Laboratory, has made a long 
study of the young fish populations in the western 
English Channel. He has found that the long-term 
changes in these populations can be correlated with 
the changing phosphate content of the sea water, 
so that in years of good phosphate supply the young 
fish are more numerous than in years of poor supply. 
Other workers in the Plymouth Laboratory and 
elsewhere have shown the importance of nutrient 
salts, particularly the phosphates, in the production 
of plant plankton, this in its turn being directly or 
indirectly the food of the animal plankton, among 
which are the young herrings. By this teamwork the 
complex of physical and biological factors determining 
survival has been, and is still being, worked out. 

But what determines the supply of nutrient salts ? 
This, to a great extent, seems to depend on the system 
of currents in the sea. For example, in the western 
English Channel and in the north-western North Sea, 
a far-reaching inflow of mixed Atlantic and coastal 
water usually bears with it appreciable concentrations 
of phosphates. But why should there be a good inflow 
of these waters in one year and not in another? This 
question will certainly take many years to answer, but 
meantime we sometimes know enough about herring 
stocks to make quite shrewd forecasts of the fishery. 
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OFF TO SEA IN A KEEL BOAT: THE HERRING SEASON AT WHITBY, YORKS. 


bee decision of the Moray Firth and North-East Scetland herring guste REI — end of the ring-net. Eventually another call of * Plenty herring 
fishermen to bring the season to a premature close owing to poor # Ie - brought the crew into action, and this time there were no othe 


catches and their failure to get more favourable terms from the - nets shot near by. Away went our ‘winky', and out of t 


My 
veneer ° “ 
Herring Industry Board, lends additional interest to the & , WN darkness loomed the bows of our fishing partner—the ring 
a 
\ 










photographs on this page of the Yorkshire herring fishery, net men always fish in pairs—and she took the * winky 


which has its headquarters at Whitby. Some of the reasons on board, then moved to a given point In a matter 
why the Scottish herring season has been so disappointing of seconds our partner shouted ‘Close,’ and both 
are given in “* The World of Science" article on another boats moved together. Several of the crew of our 


sister-ship jumped aboard our boat, leaving only 
two men behind, a rope was passed between the 
boats and our companion moved to our offside 
from which the net had been shot, and the men 
hauled in the net. First the wings appeared 
containing a few herring, but once the first mullocks 
white, floating bladders—appeared, interest quickened 
The winches were brought into use and, within a 
few minutes, we saw a large bag full of herring al! 
struggling and attempting to escape, while the 
men on board both boats shouted and stamped 
their feet to frighten the fish back into the net 
until the gap was closed. Then the bottom of 
the net was drawn up and pulled alongside our boat 
while our partner cast off and came round to the 
other side. The rope attached to the top of the net 
was passed to the crew, and all that remained was t 
get the herring out of the net into the fish holds. The 
derrick was brought into action, a rope being attached 
to the scoop net, and this was operated by two men at ar 
amazing speed. The scoop net, known to the fishermen as a 
bailer, actually consists of an iron ring about 30 ins. in diameter 
attached to the end of a pole 7 or ft. in length 
and it is used to scoop herring into the hold 
Several times the net was ‘shot,’ each vessel taking 
we turned for home with 
approximately 60 crans 
Se ”) of herring The first 
streaks of dawn were 
in the sky as our port 
came into sight, and the 
harbour was deserted 
as, the fifth boat home, 
we moored at the quay 
side. Carrying a string 
of herring, | walked 
through deserted 
streets to an early break 
fast, leaving my friends 
of the night to off-load 
their catch for the morn 
ing market.” At one 
time it was believed that 
herrings wintered within 
the Arctic Circle and in 
spring came south t& 
spawn in large shoals 
The scientific study of 
herring has shown that 
the Norwegian fish and 
those from the North 
Sea, the Baltic and the 
western English Channel 
are structurally different 


page in this issue. There are, however, prospects of a 
good season off the Yorkshire coast, and the herrings 
are said to be plentiful and of excellent quality, but 
only a public demand for them can keep up prices 
and make it worth while for the fisherman to put to sea 
after them. Our correspondent, Mr. Norman Giddins 
writes: “‘ The day was fading and lights from the 
harbour-side cottages were reflected in the tide 
The quayside, quiet since the day's catches were 
unloaded and the lorries departed for the inland 
market, had sprung into life. Blue-guernseyed fisher- 
men began to assemble on the concrete quay. Smoke 
spiralled upwards from the small funnels of the keel 
boats as supper was cooked, and here and there over the 
maze of masts, a radio blared out a dance tune. The 
crews assembling on the quay were men of the herring 
fleet, drift and ring-net fishermen from the west and east 
coasts of Scotland, the crews of the Yorkshire keel boats, 
about to leave harbour for their nightly search for the 
sometimes elusive herring shoals. It was a perfect evening 
and the sun was setting as I boarded one of the craft. Within 
a matter of minutes the procession to the open sea commenced, the 
boats following one another line astern to the harbour 
entrance. Red, green and white lights were winking Se nl 
at the masts and from the land it must have looked WITH AN ESCORT OF SEAGULLS WAITING FOR THEIR SHARE OF THI 
as though a miniature armada was setting sail or a CATCH ! A YORKSHIRE KEEL BOAT COMING INTO PORT AT DAWN a turn, and eventually 
town had sprung up out 
of the sea. Darkness 
fell quickly, but before | 
day merged into night } 
a dull, heliotrope haze t 
settled over the sea, and } 
water ‘curved from the } 
bows of the fishing-boats 
like phosphorescent glass. 
We had steamed about 
ten miles from the shore 
before the lights of 
several drifters indicated | 
we were in the region of j 
the herring shoals. Two \ 
} 
\ 
\ 
\ 
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of the crew took up 
station leaning over the 
bows, two others went 
to either side of the 
wheelhouse, and one } 
stood by the ring-net in } 
the stern of the boat, 
ready to ‘shoot’ as 
soon as he heard the 
cry ‘Plenty herring’ 
from the look-out in 
the bows. Occasionally {| 
the question was heard: | 


‘Seen anything ?'; but 
always the reply was 
in the negative. Finally 

there came the welcome : 
cry of ‘ Plenty herring,’ 
but unfortunately fol- { 
lowed by the words 
*Mullocks here,’ indi- 
cating there were other 
nets over. Herring 
fishermen use a language 
peculiarly their own. 
Several times the word 


and can be distinguished 
by the numerical varia 
tions of the vertebrae 
fin rays and scales along 
the “ keel’ of the fish 
In the North Sea the 
herring mature mainly 
in the third or fourth 
year, and this year there 
were proportionately few 
four-year-old fish in the 
Scottish catches, and 














‘winky' was used, and \ — , : . , . , / 
| gathered this meant gteecscnnnenemee sR cores . this, in turn, may mean 
a float with a light | ‘AS THOUGH A MINIATURE AKMADA WAS SETTING SAIL OR A TOWN HAD SPRUNG UP OUT OF THE SEA‘: THE LIGHi ‘ a bad season in four 


attached, fixed at the é OF THE *ISHING FLEET SEEN FROM WHITBY HARBOUR AS THE BOATS LEAVE FOR THE NIGHT'S FISHING years’ time. 
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b IN HARBOUR AFTER A NIGHT'S TOIL : FISHERMEN PREPARING TO UNLOAD THE CATCH C 
a 3 
































HAULING THE NET BY DERRICK PREPARATORY TO SCOOPING THE HERRING INTO 


OF HERRINGS FROM THE LONG ROW OF KEEL BOATS MOORED ALONG THE QUAY THE FISH HOLDS A PAIR OF RING-NET BOATS WORKING CLOSE TOGETHER 
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NOTE on this page a few weeks ago about a 

pleasant little series of eighteenth-century silver 
salt-cellars produced an equally pleasant series of 
letters from readers, and also a verbal protest from a 
colleague, who asserted he represented the views of an 
Association of Despondent Husbands. Wives, said he, 
were threatening to discard their household gods and 
to pile up debts with silversmiths: this page was a 
menace, and so forth. It is difficult to counter this 
kind of criticism. Nice things have a way of being 
expensive, though very agreeable modern designs 
(table knives, for example) were once to be bought in 
sixpenny stores, and many a good thing has been 
picked up—given time and patience—in out-of-the- 
way junk shops. But one cannot even begin to look 
until one knows, what to look for, and that goes for 
everything, from a spoon to a bookcase. Perhaps I can 
best disarm criticism by illustrating another salt 
a ceremonial salt-—-which, if it should happen to come 
on the market again, will be beyond the reach or the 
hopes of most of us. It changed hands early this 
year at Sotheby's for £4800, a sum which almost any 
husband can deny he is carrying about with him with 
some chance of being believed. Also—and perhaps 
this is even more comforting—few women to-day would 
consider this ‘rather grandiose piece as the perfect 
ornament for their dining-table—it does not speak the 
idiom of to-day's conversation, But it is a fine thing 
and very rare, and it is a social document—a ceremonial 
salt from a lavish period, that of James I., London 
mark 1606. If you ever dine at Goldsmiths’ Hall you 
will see a fine salt somewhat like it at the high table 
the Gibbon Salt. How many such noble pieces were 
melted down at Oxford and elsewhere, forty years later, 


FIG, 2. AN EPERGNE OF 1757, MADE BY WILLIAM CRIPPS: 

“NOT EVERYBODY'S TASTE IN THE MODERN WORLD, BUT 

AN ELOQUENT EXAMPLE OF THE SKILL OF THE SILVER- 

SMITH, HIS ATTENTION TO MINUTE DETAIL AND HIS 

ABILITY TO MAKE A COHERENT WHOLE OUT OF A MOST 
UNPROMISING FASHTON.” 


by loyal colleges and individuals in an attempt to 
shore up the crumbling fortunes of Charles I.? Or, 
found in a cupboard after many years, and considered 
hopelessly out of fashion, broken up and melted to 
make a christening-cup or a Georgian tea-pot? That 
sort of thing must have happened often, nor should we 
perhaps be too horrified ; at least it is the mark of 
a society abounding in ideas and vitality, lacking, 
no doubt, in historical perspective, but forward- 
looking and sure of itself. It takes time for fashions 
of a past age to arrange themselves in the correct 
focus, and I think we should have an understanding 
and indulgent smile for the young woman of, say, 
1770, who grew tired of the fine heavy baluster- 
stemmed glasses inherited from her grandmother, told 
the butler to keep them entirely for kitchen use, and 
spent lavishly upon cut glass in delightful variety. 
Yet, though the language might change in a century- 
and-a-half, one could still think in terms of elaborate 
display even in the Age of Reason : one still liked to 
cut a dash at dinner parties, and the silversmith was 
no less ready to oblige, but now he spoke not the half- 
remembered classical tongue in vogue under James I., 
but—for great occasions—a nicely modulated Anglo- 
The date is 1757, the maker William Cripps 
That famous surname is to-day synonymous 
nothing can be less austere than this 


French. 
(Fig. 2). 
with austerity 
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complicated and magnificent épergne, with its flowing 
curves and ingenious asymmetry. Again, not every- 
body's taste in the modern world, but an eloquent 


FIG. 1. “A FINE THING AND A SOCIAL DOCUMENT”: 
THE BUTLEIGH SALT, A MAGNIFICENT CEREMONIAL SILVER- 
GILT SALT OF LONDON MARK 1606. 


example of the skill of 
the silversmith, his 
attention to minute 
detail and his ability 
to make a coherent 
whole out of a most 
unpromising fashion. 
How good this piece is 
can be seen very well 
if one calls to mind 
attempts made in the 
1850's to recapture the 
spirit of these compli- 
cated structures—gone 
the easy-flowing line, 
the suave, apparently 
careless design: 
instead, heavy-handed 
detail and pomposity. 
Characteristic of this 


FIG. 3. AN OCTAGONAL COFPEE-POT BY RICHARD BAYLEY 
OF LONDON, 1715: “ FORM AND BALANCE SEEM... TO 
MAKE THIS TYPE AS NEARLY PERFECTLY FITTED TO ITS 
JOB AS SUCH A THING CAN BE,” 
lUustrations reproduced by Courtesy of Sotheby and Co. 


mid-eighteenth-century style are the four supports 
formed as voluted recurving scrolls with rococo feet, 
the piercing of the oval stand above the perforated 
apron, the boat-shaped centre basket, the chased 
flowers hanging down as a sort of apron to the 
centre portion. Incidentally, before such a problem 
as the servant problem was heard of, not impossible to 
keep brightly polished. Here, then, are two pieces 
in the grand manner, fit for great occasions and 
separated by 150 years. We can admire them, or be 
exasperated by them, according to our natures. But 
we don’t dine in state every day: breakfast and 
tea-time may be ceremonious, but are not so high- 
falutin: they occur at more sedate moments, and we 
can prop The Times against the coffee-pot (Fig. 3) very 
efficiently ; and the most modest of households can 
feel no embarrassment when tea is poured out from 
this tea-pot (Fig. 4), though, to be sure, such simple 
things as this are not to be found down every side 
street. We have been hearing a great deal recently 
about fitness for purpose in industrial design: this 
was how the subjects of King George I. interpreted 
that admirable principle, or, rather, evolved sensible 
and practical shapes by their own methods of trial 
and error without attending conferences or listening 
to exhortations. One need claim for these men no 
special virtues: fashion was reacting against the 
elaboration of the previous century and the climate of 
opinion favoured smooth surfaces and plain forms— 
one notes the same tendency in other crafts—glass, for 
example, and furniture. (Compare an unadorned 
walnut chair of about 1710 with its highly-ornamented 
predecessor of a generation earlier.) Where it seems 
to me the general fraternity of shopkeepers—in 
London, at any rate—scored was because they were 
such uncommonly good shopkeepers, and by that 
I mean they were in close touch with their customers 
and at the same time had a real understanding of the 
problems of manufacture : they didn’t just sell things 


“HERE, SURELY, IS THE ENGLAND OF THE PAST 
250 YEARS, WITH ALL OTHER TEA-POTS IN LINEAL 
DESCENT”: A GEORGE 1. TEA-POT OF LONDON, 1720, 
THE MAKER’S MARK BEING “C.G,” 


FIG. 4. 


in cartons and they were much more than mere 
distributors. The ultra-austere may perhaps deplore 
the one vestige of fantasy in the coffee-pot—the spout 
bears a faint resemblance to a bird’s neck and head— 
but apart from that, form and balance seem to me to 
make this type as nearly perfectly fitted to its job 
as such a thing can be, or will some earnest bee- 
keeper object to the octagonal on the plea that 
hexagons are closer to nature? In any case,{ the 
pattern went out of fashion quite soon, but not so 
the tea-pot shape of Fig. 4. Here, surely, is the England 
of the past 250 years, with all other tea-pots in lineal 
descent, and gossip and the tinkle of tea-cups and 
windows opening on to green grass and a way of life 
that has not yet been destroyed by canteens and 
cafeterias. Have I given the impression that between 
two periods of ingenious elaboration in silver-work, 
the second deca-le of the eighteenth century evolved a 
plain, sober style which faded out in a year or two? 
That would be contrary to the facts; perfectly plain 
pieces were made continuously throughout the century. 

One can say that so remarkable an example of 
luxuriant virtuosity as the épergne of Fig. 2 is likely 
to lead one’s judgment astray. Most silversmiths were 
busily engaged in producing plate for a more workaday 
clientéle ; what is surprising is the basic sobriety of 
design throughout this long period and the consistently 
high quality of the workmanship. 
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A NOISY WELCOME FOR THE RETURNING FISHING FLEET: A SHRIEKING MOB 
AS IN MANY PARTS OF BRITAIN, THEY CAN BE SEEN IN THEIR 


This lovely summer is slowly beginning to draw to its close, and those who have 
already had their holidays and have once again got caught up in the whirl and 
bustle of workaday life are thinking, perhaps a trifle enviously, of those who are 
still away. There can be few people who have spent their holidays by the sea who 
annot hear the clamorous chant of gulls still ringing in their ears. For gulls are 
as much a part of the seaside as sand, rocks or seaweed. The species of gulls most 


NEWS 


OF SEAGULLS OFF THE CORNISH COAST WHERE, 
HUNDREDS SEARCHING FOR FOOD. 


frequently seen around our coasts are the Black-headed gull, the Herring gu!! and 
the Lesser and Great Black-backed gull. The Common gull has a more localised 


listribution. Our 
fleets are met by 
ut on the tide 

clean, and the lo 


photograph was taken in Cornwall, where the returning fishing 
hundreds of gulls waiting to feed on the fish refuse which floats 
In many places the gulls are rélied upon to keep the beaches 
al people try to ensure that no harm befalls them. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
T has been said that anyone can get a name for wit and originality by telling the truth. 
all the radiant extravagance of Nancy 
s. 6d.) is naively founded on 


There is a great deal in this; for instance, 
Mitford's ‘‘ Love in a Cold Climate "’ 


easy to produce, they would be less rare. 
gift: the next is to keep it simple. 


complete innocents—and never funnier than when they 
are being most orthodox. Their wealth preserves them 
from collision with the wide world, their bland assumption 
of superiority makes it non-existent. Of course, depar 
tures from the norm, untrammelled by lack of funds, are 
also on a grand scale, and the childlike ogre, Uncle Matthew, 
passes for a freak among his own kind. But his den at 
Alconleigh is really no more fantastic than the super- 
orthodox, tremendous Hampton, where fashion rules, 
and everything is done more than right. 

This pervasive colour of excess comes from Lady 
Montdore, the most aggressive and egregious of great 
ladies. And even she is a simpleton. With all her 
rudeness, she believes herself idolised ; and with all her 
grandeur, she is a meek and doting snob. The supremest 
moments of her life are spent in curtseying to royalty : 
usually to exiled royalties, for only then do they feel her 
charm, The parties at Montdore House abound in 
dowdy and pathetic Ma’ams and blue-chinned Sirs of 
sinister aspect. And Lady Montdore venerates them all. 

Lord Montdore is a “ wonderful’ Elder Statesman, 
made entirely of cardboard, and dominated by his wife. 
They have only one child—and she a girl: but one so 
lovely, docile and Infanta-like that they ask no more. 
Polly is the light of their lives. Whom may she not 
marry? In her baptismal, royal-sounding name of 
Leopoldina, the most dizzy chance is provided for. 

But Polly's coming-out is after all a dead failure. 
She is the loveliest of débutantes, but she just won't 
try. When Lady Montdore nags, she only sulks or 
turns nasty, and they are soon on the most painful terms. 

There is a reason for her mulishness—and a very 
shocking one. While the providential ending is much 
worse still. 

But the narrator, innocent, romantic Fanny, is never 

shocked. She takes the whole thing in her stride, and 
just tells the truth about it ; and she is all for happiness 
on any terms. This artless, sympathising vein is the ideal 
medium ; the points seem to make themselves, the wit 
is beautifully fresh and saved from aridity. Miss Mitford 
has been classed with Evelyn Waugh—but I can't think 
why. Her tone is the reverse of lowering, and though 
the plot may be cynical, the detail, which is more 
important, has a very different effect. 
. It is a big drop to “ Lena Geyer,’’ by Marcia Daven- 
port (Collins ; 10s. 6d.). Here we have a most elaborate 
show of truth-telling—and not a flicker of the thing 
itself. I don’t mean that the story, as a whole, is 
unplausible ; but it is patently factitious. 

Of course, the sot-disant biography of a famous woman, 
perhaps especially a famous singer, is full of snags. We 
are assumed to feel an interest in her from the word go, 
and care for everything about her. If we don't, the 
whole convention looks rather foolish. And Lena fails 
to bring it off. 

Her story is collected by a young publisher, from a 
clique of devotees—the faithful who knew her best at 
different times in her career. She is a monomaniac about 
her gift. Even as a child, in the slums of Prague, she 
had resolved to sing. In youth she went to America, 
and after an initial period of suffering, rose and rose. 
But it is a hard life, a life of rigid self-devotion. Love 
has to go; for it deflects too much energy, and after one 
affair, with the Duc de Chartres, she cuts it right out. 
Thenceforward, music and America divide her allegiance : 
till, overstrained and ageing, she subsides on autumnal 
happiness with a Jewish banker. 

Of course, we can’t hear her sing; and a list of 
operatic réles and unbroken triumphs becomes mono- 
tonous. She has, however, no tiresome graces; she is a 
vigorous, upstanding woman of peasant origin, a solid 
figure in her way. But not exciting, or indeed all alive. 
Plausible remains the word—except at one luckless 
moment, when we are given an account of her affair with 
the Duc de Chartres. It is his own account, extracted 
from his memoirs. But the novelist was out of her depth, 
and her impersonation of a grand seigneur is extremely 
queer. 

“Lord Highport Dropped at Dawn,"’ by Rowland 
Winn (Cassell; 8s. 6d.), is introduced as “an amusing 
mixture of fantasy and straight fiction.” More pre- 
cisely, one might call it a safirical farce, with the 
fantastic now and then intruding. 

On the straight side, it is concerned with the adven- 
tures of a young “ mission " in occupied Bulgrovia. Alec 
Lauder and his group are waging war on three fronts : 
against the Germans, their own H.Q., and the Bulgrovian 
partisans. For these noble allies—notoriously, by their 
own account, the bravest soldiers in Europe—have a 
rooted distaste for fighting, and an irresistible tendency 
to run away. They grab whatever they can get from 
the wicked West—and hold it carefully for use against one 
another, in accordance with the party line. In the view 
of Alec and his friends, they stink. 


* Spotlight, 
side : a nice blackmail party, ending with a corpse. 
trouble ; 
very like Gregory, 
love of it; he delights to make people writhe. 
been invited as companion to Mrs. Oakley. 


(Hamish Hamilton ; 
truth-telling. But let no one therefore think he can go and do likewise. 
The first thing is to see the truth—no common 
And even then, one can't say the material doesn’t 
count. Miss Mitford's truth, about the upper class, is quite exceptionally good entertainment. 

Her grandees are eccentric just’ because they are rich and grand; they are, in fact, 


- 








A NEW APPROACH TO ANCIENT TREASURES. 


T is difficult to know which to admire most in “ Castles from the Air,’ by 


If such effects were 


right when he says : 


— 











This theme is followed up in earnest, and even 
bitterly ; but with a great deal of comic detail, and a few diversions thrown in. 
*' by Patricia Wentworth (Hodder and Stoughton ; 8s. 6d.), is on the cosy 
The corpse had certainly asked for | 
it was rash of him to entertain all his victims on the same night. But it was | 
who is a blackmailer, of course, for what he can get, but also for the | 
The innocent observer, Dorinda Brown, has | 
She is new in the job, but something sinister 
has already come of it, and luckily introduced her to Miss Silver. And so the dear old | 
ex-governess disposes of another problem. Very agreeable. 


CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 
QUEEN'S GAMBIT, SLAV DEFENCE, 


White. Black. White. Black. 
MICHELSEN STRAND MICHELSEN STRAND 

(Oslo.) (Stockholm.) (Oslo.) (Stockholm.) 

1. P-Q4 P-Q4 8. Ktx P(B4) P-KR3 

2. P-QB4 P-QB3 9. Bx Kt QB 

3. Kt-KB3 Kt-KB3 10. Q-Kt3 Q-K2 

4. Kt-B3 PxP 11. Castles Kt-Q2 

5. P-QR4 B-B4 12. P-K4 B-Kt3 

6. Kt-Ks P-K3 13. P-B3 Castles(K) 

7. B-Kts KB-Kts 14. P-Kt3 P-Kt4 


The first rustle of the approaching storm. White has 
nicely shut his opponent's queen's bishop out of play, but 
in castling on the queen's side laid his king open to attack. 


15. Kt-K3 QR-Ktr 19. Q-Q2 Kt-Kt3 ! 
16.PxP Bx Kt 20.BxP P-QR3! 
17.Q*B PxP 21.BxP Kt-R5 
18. K-Ktr KR-Br 22.BxR Q-R6 


White's next move scotches the threat of ...RxPch 
and attacks the queen. Black tries an alternative check, 
but on the face of it, would you say his attack looks worth 
a rook and two pawns ? 

23. Kt-B4 Kt-Béch 25. K-B2 
24. K-Br Q-R8ch 26. K-Br 

If 26. K-Q3, KtxR is good enough to regain the 
material sacrificed, with interest. What would you play 
now, as Black? (See the diagram.) The rest of the game 
is given at the foot of this article. 


Q-Rsch 

















CHESS BY POST. 

When postal chess gets into the newspapers, it is usually 
because somebody in the Navy is playing some old shipmate 
in, say, New Zealand, whose moves may reach him at 
random in Rio, Reykjavik or Rangoon, ‘“‘ The game has 
lasted seven (or eight) years so far,"’ they announce, “ but 


should be over by 1980.” 


Or one player has died in the course of such a game, 
and his son has taken over for him. 

Serious postal games are, of course, briskly conducted 
to a 72-hour time limit and, even when played between 
different countries, rarely last more than a year. The 
non-player to whom this sounds dull should see a “* postalite " 
when the postman brings a batch of replies at critical 
stages in some games, almost trembling with excitement 
as he opens the envelopes. As an example of the delightful 
play which postal chess can produce, this week's game, 
played in an international match, will serve well. 

CONCLUSION OF THE GAME. 

26. KtxP!! 

A beautiful move which brings the imprisoned bishop 
to freedom again. 


27.Q-B2 
If 27. Px Kt, Q-R8ch ; 28. K-B2, Bx Peh; 29. K-B3, 
Q-Rs5 forcing mate. If White tries giving up his queen 


by 29. Q-Q3, then 29....Q-Rs5ch ; followed by... Bx Q is 
fatal. Now Black runs riot. 
27. Q-R8ch 28. Q-Ktr Kt-Bg ! 
So that, if 29. QQ, Kt-Kt6 mates ! 
29. R-Q3 QxQch 31. K-R2 B x Ktch 
30. KxQ Bx Rech White resigns. 


Point-to-Point : 


K. Joun. Wisdom with a chuckle. 


Simpson (Country Life ; 30s.), the text or the illustrations. 
of the former, a mere eight pages, but in that comparatively small space Dr. Simpson has 
written a delightful and informative account of what are essentially some of the greatest 
among our historical and architectural treasures. 
illustrations, they are fascinating to an unusual degree. Photographed from the air, the 
castles of England and Wales are revealed in a new aspect. Dr. Simpson is eminently 
“The whole ordaining of the building, the devising and balance of 


Douglas 
There is not too much 


As for the hundred-odd full-page 


its masses, the way in which it is fitted to its site, the 
articulation of masonry, earthwork and water defences, 
the happy marriage between mansion and gardens, the 
whole way in which a great house, or a shattered ruin, 
sits into its surroundings—all these can now be studied 
from an angle, at once physical and mental, not hitherto 
available.” This element of novelty adds considerably 
to the initial appeal of the book, and the “ debunking " 
of the popular concept of a mediaval castle as a grim 
fortress with dungeons and torture chambers stimulates 
further interest in the origin and development of these 
historic buildings. 

Ivor Brown's “ Shakespeare '' (Collins; 12s. 6d.) is 
a lover's book. He says so himself. ‘ Curiosity, steeled 
by combative loyalty, is the spur. Combative, because 
every man fights for his own Shakespeare : loyal, because 
without devotion nobody would take the trouble to 
retread so much hard-trodden ground.” That devotion 
is in evidence throughout, allied with painstaking search 
into the problems and the puzzling blanks that beset all 
who would know the full story of the Stratford Wonder. 
Mr. Brown has allowed his own imagination a part in 
the making of this most readable book while weighing 
and assessing the theories of others. He has much to 
say about the rival Annes—Anne Whateley, of Temple 
Grafton and Anne Hathaway, of Shottery—and how and 
why the former lost the lad the latter won, “‘ on the post,”’ 
as it were. He deals with the lost years—those in which 
some would have us believe Shakespeare went a-sea-roving 
with Sir Francis Drake. And he seeks “ to discover the 
man behind the writing and to extract his motives, 
passions, frustrations, despairs, triumphs, and delights 
from the ravelled sleave of contemporary allusion and of 
such personal portrayal as his legacy of writing and its 
verbal images contains.” He writes glowingly and 
excitingly of the Dark Lady, “ a figure adored and loathed, 
a memory that shone and scorched and tormented.” 
This is a book to be read and enjoyed; and then to be 
re-read and pondered; and again to be re-read: a 
lover’s book. 

In setting out to tell “The Strange Life of Charles 
Waterton '’ (Evans Bros.; 12s. 6d.), Richard Aldington 
opens with a quotation from Shakespeare's “ Richard II." 
in which Sir Robert Waterton is mentioned. But it 
needs no background of great ancestors to make the 
story of the eccentric, the adventurer, the traveller and 
the naturalist who was Charles Waterton something to 
delight. From his youth to the end of his days adventure 
followed incident and unorthodoxy prevailed. At forty- 
eight he married a girl of seventeen straight out of a 
convent, and when she died, eleven months later, three 
weeks after giving birth to a son, the bereaved husband 
symbolised his separation from all other women by never 
again entering a bed: henceforth he slept on the floor, 
His description of the manufacture of the deadly Indian 
poison, curare, was, says Mr. Aldington, a genuine contri- 
bution to scientific knowledge and formed the basis of 
all subsequent descriptions—almost invariably without 
acknowledgment to Waterton. Our fathers were thrilled 
by Louis de Rougemont's turtle-riding exploit, but 
Charles Waterton rode a crocodile: “1 immediately 
seized the fore-legs, and by main force twisted them on 
his back; thus they served me for a bridle.” So one 
might continue the doings of this strange, yet lovable, 
man, whose portrait in The Illustrated London News of 
August 28, 1844, shows him almost youthful-looking 
despite his sixty-two years. He died on May 27, 1865, 
but his funeral did not take place until June 3, on his 
eighty-third birthday, and again a reproduction from 
this paper depicts the funeral procession crossing the lake 
at Walton Hall, with the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Beverley and fourteen priests chanting the Office for the 
Dead in the leading boat. 

Wisdom, whether it be of the East or of the West, 
would appear to be at a discount in the conduct of the 
world to-day. Which lends point to the appearance of 
an anthology compiled and annotated by Lin Yutang, 
and entitled ‘‘ The Wisdom of China '’ (Michael Joséph ; 
12s. 6d.). According to Lin Yutang, the world has 
gone to pieces as a direct result of scientific materialism 
invading our literature and thought : it spells determinism 
and determinism must spell despair. So, for the imme- 
diate problems of this contentious modern world, he says, 
it is more important to read Laotse’s “ Book of Tao” 
than Confucius and his aphorisms: “it is one of the 
profoundest books in the world's philosophy.” Conse- 
quently he places it in the forefront of this anthology. 
It makes thoughtful reading and compels the feeling that 
Holy Writ is no less neglected than the writings of Chinese 
mystics and teachers. 

For the wisdom of folly, Virginia Graham's “Say Please,'’ 
illustrated by Osbert Lancaster (Harvill Press ; 7s. 6d.), 
is all that can be desired. Here is the laughter born 


| of that foolishness which indicts so much that we do and say and think in all seriousness. 
| On a country visit your hosts “ are irrevocably determined you should be entertained, 
and it is a matter of little importance whether you wish to be or whether you don’t.’ 
the Hunt “ hounds are not like other dogs inasmuch as they have sterns like ships and 
only understand swear words.” 
lady who dislikes racing intensely should give particular attention : Ascot and the local 
“ for if she fails to attend the former she shows a disrespect for both horse- 
flesh and couture, for which lapses Society will be slow to forgive, and if she ducks the 
latter her neighbours will brand her as the sort of woman who only goes to Ascot.’ 


At 


There are two dates in the Racing Calendar to which a 


W. R. Catverrt. 
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THE WOOL THAT goes into BM K carpets is the 
tough and springy wool of Scotch Blackfaced sheep, 


blended with other specially chosen wools, and woven 






one 
cam S€e hes wool 
is speingy enough for 
a BMK. carpet . 


on up-to-date looms with all the skill of the tradition- 









al Kilmarnock craftsmen. A BM K carpet keeps its 


exceptional resilience throughout its long life. 







MOTHPROOF 


4 
Y CARPETS & RUGS 
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LOOK FOR 
, 
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‘Take a lot of beating’ 


, BLACKWOOD MORTON: KILMARNOC K 


| 





Wen sudden overload or storm damage interrupts the mains, 


you will see, in any darkened urban area, some few lighted buildings here and 


there : hospitals, factories, public buildings, stores and cinemas. Places where 
sudden darkness holds risks too great to be tolerated and a battery stands by 


against emergency. In buildings such as these, all over Britain, Chloride 





Batteries are on duty; and the list of new installations increases steadily. The 
Chloride Electrical Storage Company, originators and makers of the Keepalite 
automatic emergency lighting system, have over 50 years’ experience of battery 
design and manufacture. Chloride, Exide 


and Exide-Ironclad Batteries can be trusted: 
ond dial THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL 
7 ore. STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 


Exide Works, Clifton Junction 





near Manchester 


Ti. WUMBER 7 Beseraree 


PULLMAN LIMOUSINE 


A closed seven-seater, the Humber Pullman fulfils a great 
variety of needs. As the necessary adjunct to the pro- 
fessional or business man, or to industrial organisations, 
as a dignified town carriage or as a fast long distance touring 
car, the Pullman carries out its varied tasks with the grace arid 
distirfction that have long been part of the Humber tradition. 


THRUPP AND MABERLY Price £1,395 plus Purchase Tax 


svvscommnr A PRODUCT OF THE ROOTES GROUP 


TO 4.4. THe cieG 








WMORROCKSES, CREWOSONM & CO. LTD., 
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Horrockses 





' 


From the earliest days of domestic history, good 
household linen has oa the subject of great pride 
and for generations housewives have been proud to 
say their sheets, pillowcases and towels were made 
by Horrockses. The name commands respect in 
every woman’s mind and shall ever stand for 
quality the world over. 


PRESTON, MANCHESTER, BOLTOM, LOM 


FOR MALARIA 


‘PALUDRINE’ 


* Paludrine * was the outcome of a programme of research for a more efficient drug 


than quinine or its synthetic substitutes, mepacrine and pamaquin. This was 
urgently begun in 1.C.|. laboratories in Manchester in 1942, when the Japanese 
conquest of the quinine-producing East Indies jeopardised the health of Allied 
armies in the Tropics. The biologist of the team, Dr. D. G. Davey, laid the founda- 
tions of success by evolving a swift and positive method of testing compounds 
for antimalarial activity. Then a group of chemists, headed by Dr. F. L. Rose and the 
late Dr. F. H. S. Curd, began the chemical part of the investigation, striking out 
along lines hitherto unexplored in malaria research. Many new compounds were 
evolved, and tested and rejected, but before the end of 1944 one of altogether 
exceptional power had been developed. This was given the name of ‘ Paludrine '. 
The achievement of the British chemical industry in respect of ‘ Paludrine * is 
threefold. It was accomplished in response to a particular need, it was completed 
against time, and the result is the safest and most effective drug ever produced for 


the prophylaxis, suppression and treatment of the disease. 
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If Red Indians papered the walls 


of their wigwams, no scalp would 


be safe who did not use 


SANDERSON 


WALLPAPERS 


Arthur Sanderson & Sons Ltd. 


52-53 Berners Street, London, W.1 


6-7 Newton Terrace, Glasgow, C.3 


“Glad you like this sherry 
—it’s South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some 
South African wine the other 
ara 


I know. A good wine, but not of 
this quality. 


Precisely, but why the difference ? 


Well, this is a truly representative 
South African wine. You see, 
though the Cape has been for 
centuries one of the world’s finest 
wine countries, it couldn't compete 
in Britain with European countries 
until Empire wines got a duty 
preference twenty years ago. That 
bucked up the South African 
industry. 


But why haven't we tasted such 
wines before ? 


Because really fine wines are 
achieved by selectivity, experiment 
and slow maturing. South Africa 
has done as much in twenty years 
with some wines as the Continent 
has in generations. 


Only certain wines, then ? 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 


So far. All are good, but not all are 
fine. The improvement is naturally 
progressive. 


Were South African wines well- 
known here before the preference 
twenty years ago ? 


Now you're delving into history. 
They used to be very popular, But 
in 1860 Mr. Gladstone removed the 
Colonial Preference and sent the 
South African wine industry into 
the wilderness. 


Is that likely to happen again ? 


1 hope not. Imperial Preference has 
encouraged the South African wine 
growers to tremendous efforts. 
The British Government is not likely 
to lead such an important Empire 
Industry up the garden again. It 
wouldn't make sense. 


So we can look forward to several 
kinds of really fine wines from 
South Africa ? 


You certainly can, and very soon, 
too.”” 
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succesful 


* 


Harrods offer a wide selection of fitted cocktail 
cabinets—many of them with cut-glass contents 
superbly planned to the last detail for effortless 
serving, made in period style from richly figured 
walnut at prices ranging from {20 to £300. 


Special orders for designs to match customers’ 


own furniture can also, within limits, be accepted. 


Silver, Ground Floor. 





The contents of the figured walnut cabinct 
shown are of fine English cut-glas:, and 
include 20 cocktail or sherry glasses, 
6 large goblets, 6 half-pint tumblers, 6 
liqueur glasses, 2 spirit and 2 liqueurdecan 
ters, bitters bottle, cherry jar, water jug, 
biscuit box and 2 dishes for olives, etc, 
Two zinc-lined cellarette drawers are 
fitted, and there are shelves for cigars 
and cigarettes, a napkin rail, and centre 
cupboard with shelf and drawer space 


Price £285 1949 





SLOane 1234 KNIGHTSBRIDGE SW! 
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Crosswords- 
and wise words 


HARRODS LTD 





| It is said that there are readers who take The 
Times solely for its Crossword Puzzle. Solely? 
Well, yes, perhaps. Yet it is surely possible that 
they also cast a glance at the Letters to the Editor, 
where gravity and wit so often meet. They may 
even scan the Foreign News and approve its dis- 
passionate temper, or be beguiled by the First — 
as well as the Fourth—Leader. And it is con- 
ceivable that these Crossword addicts receive | 
something of light and learning from the Special 
Article. | 
From its front page ‘ Personal * advertisements to 
its back page illustrations The Times is a fertile Compton Wymiates, stately mansion im Warwickshire 
source of varied and intelligent interest. 








The new Jaguar range comprises the Mark V Saloon and Drophead Coupe, 
both available on 2) and 3) litre chassis; and the XK Type Super Sports 


THE Ras AN TIMES with 2 or 3) litre twin overhead camshaft engine. 20 new and anpevunt 

features of the Mark V series include: — Independent front suspension, 
fully hydraulic two-leading shoe Girling brakes, new Burman re-circulating 
ball-type steering, increased all round visibility, increased interior dimen- 
sions, entirely new frame, new transmission system, twin bumpers, new 
improved air conditioning. Manufacturers: Jaguar Cars Ltd., Coventry. 
THE FINEST CAR OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD 


Obtainable from your newsagent or bookstall 
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ST. LEGER 


What are they talking about? 


No, they’re not talking about the Sales. The topic is Burrough’s Gin. 
People of discernment, who prefer gin drinks, always try for Burrough’s 
because it is triple distilled. This is the extra refinement that makes 
Burrough’s Gin soft, smooth, and clean to the palate. 

Taken plain it is delicious . . . and Burrough’s Gin always “ keeps its 
place”, in even the most delicate cocktail. Prices: 32/4 per bottle ; 
16/11 per half bottle. 


ENJOYED SINCE 1820 


BURROUGHS 
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. for a short stay, or for an extended visit ? 
The May Fair, one of LONDON’S most 
distinguished hotels, makes exploring the charm 
and gaiety of the metropolis a gay adventure. 
Ideally situated for shopping or theatre-going it 
presents all the colour and life of the West End and, 
at the same time, gives you a warm welcome. From 

the Grosvenor too, (conveniently close to Victoria 
Station) after seeking out historic London you can go 
on to one of the South Coast holiday towns. 


September is the precursor to the glorious Autumn for 
which the South Coast of England is so well known ; the 
crowds have dispersed and the changing beauty of the 
countryside can be enjoyed unhurriedly. There is an 
Hotel Metropole at both BRIGHTON and FOLKESTONE. 


Autumn holidaymakers can enjoy perfect weather and tem- 
perate breezes at the Hotel Bristol at BEAULIEU-SUR-MER 
or the Hotel Metropole at MONTE CARLO. 


In Ireland, free from most restrictions there are six hotels under Gordon 
Hotels management: PARKNASILLA, with golf, tennis and an almost 
sub-tropical climate ; GALWAY, MULRANY and SLIGO, where fishing, 
riding and golf add to your enjoyment of the majestic beauty of the West 
Coast ; or KILLARNEY and KENMARE, in settings of breath-taking 
loveliness. 

These, then, are the Hotels in the Gordon Group; our contribution to 
better and brighter holidays. For full details and tariffs write to the 
resident managers or to The Gordon Hotels, Ltd., 11 Hobart Place, 


.W.1. 
London, S s 


THE GORDON HOTELS GROUP a 
GH 





BEEFEATER =—S 
i : Hotelisimo, S t, 
IT 1S TRIPLE / DISTILLED! | TU Teephoon: Skee S222 
James BURBOUGE LTD., . She CALE DISTILLERY, BUTTON ROAD, ‘o.8.13 | 








QA Forging Each = a yay _ together in 
mind and body bent in common | 


| unison — 
BERMUDA Mhead! effort. Here is the essence of team work. 





Why endure winter in Britain 
when warmth and breath- 
taking beauty await you in 
Bermuda, scintillating coral 
isle of the West within the 
Sterling Area? You may 
travel direct from Southamp- 
ton to Bermuda in the 
superb comfort of a great 
Cunarder and homeward via 
New York in the famous 
QUEENS or by any Cunard 
White Star sailing. 


From Southampton to Bermuda 


CARONIA..... Dec. 7 





y a < 


MAURETANIA .. Jan. II “7 ree 
For full, Information apply Pier Head, LONDON & 
Reger 8. sy Her (Whitehall LANCASHIRE 


Hy soc ES 30/0); or principal travel agencies. 


While Sia ‘The same team spirit is a feature of the| 
1” “LONDON & LANCASHIRE” ORGANISATION 
nin? CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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); 88 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 etiehauce ( 














A liqueur of exquisite flavour 
and bouquet compounded from 
special reserve Whiskies. 


At your Wine Merchants. 


‘GLEN 
must 


drink it neat. 


S. F. & O. HALLGARTEN, 
LONDON, E.C.3 
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The distinction that comes of 
traditionally thorough crafts- 
manship, superior comfort and 
appearance and, above all, from 
pnde of ownership 


The “Six Eighty” , ( plus 


ey tax, {1 4) 
he *'Four Fifty’’: £550 
(plus purchase tax, 1153. 30. 7.) 


—- WOLSELEY, 


THE BRANODY FOR EVERY HOME WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD 


Overseas business: Nuffield Exports Lid., Oxford, and 41, Piccadilly, London, W1 
THREE STAR CORDON BLEU) 


C’EST NOILLY 
-CCEST MAGNIFIQUE 












































Created for those who value distinction and look 
, for an unusual degree of quality in their toilet 
— the vermouth with 


the true French accent is here again 


NOILLY PRAT 


* REAL full strength FRENCH VERMOUTH 


Imported by , 
Wa. Chas. Anderson 8. ne Serecs 
&Co Pcs: 


accessories . . . Cussons Imperial Leather, Apple 
Blossom, and Linden Blossom Toilet Powders 
and the famous White Cross Baby Powder. 









TOILET POWDERS BY 
Cussons 





MAKERS OF IMPERIAL LEATHER TGILET LUXURIES 
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“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
AUTOMOBILE RADIO 


As from lst September 1949 you can have ‘'His Master's Voice"’ Auto- 
mobile Radio installed in your car at an average overall reduction of about 
£4.10 .0. The price of the receiver now becomes £24 plus £6 purchase tax 
This reduction is possible because more than 20 British car manufac- 
turers are now fitting this receiver either as standard equipment or 
an exclusively recommended extra. And thousands of owners of older 
cars have chosen it for its outstanding musical and mechanical qualities 
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¢,, THEIR SHOE CREAM 


PROPERT’S 


SHOE CREAMS 
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MOTOR SCYTHE 


The most efficient, economical and easy way 
of keeping down rough growth, coarse grass, 
bracken, ete, Powered by I) hp. engine, 
ficced with Easy-Turn Ratchet Drive. With 
attachmonts it can be used for spraying, hedge 
cutting, hoeing, etc. Demonstrations arranged. 
Send for decails. Dept. D 


JOHN ALLEN & SONS 
(OXFORD) LTD., 
COWLEY, OXFORD. 


Tel. 7155. 





OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When calling at these Canadian Ports 
HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL 
QUEBEC - VANCOUVER - VICTORIA 


British Consols or 
“EXPORT?” ’ cigarettes 


at competitive prices “In Bond™ for 
passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD'S — SINCE 1858 





AND WHITEST WHITE CLEANER 


Now you can afford 


to have your 


car Radiomobile fitted too! 


PRODUCT OF 








S05 _ 
ADIOMOBILE _ 





Britain’s Automobile Radio Specialists 


Radiomobile Limited 





Cricklewood Works, London, N.W 2 
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BY 


FLOWERS 
WIRE 





Simply place your order with the 
local Interflora florist, he can have 
fresh flowers delivered with your 
greetings to friends almost any- 
where—today. 

Ask any florist displaying this 
sign for particulars of this unique 
organisation. 


ISSUED BY INTERFLORA (Dept. L.N.), 
39, London Road, Leicester. 








ORANGE CURACAO HOLLANDS GIN ADVOCAAT 








Give over fifty variations of tone 
and power, including microphonic 
and magnetic hearing. 


Different types of deafness call for different aids... 
You are earnestly advised to use a hearing aid of 
proved performance, designed and adj d by 
experts for your particular case. After 26 years of 
constant research and genuine service to the deaf, 
OSSICAIDE have a range of seven superb aids 
which, with expert fitting and adjustment for the in- 
dividual, are capable of over fifty variations of tone 
and power. Each aid is a technical triumph ... one 
of them will give you nearest-to-normal hearing. 


All Ossicaide Hearing Aids 
are fully guaranteed 


Send to-day for details of an aid to give you clear full- 
tone hearing . . . one which can be concealed . 

One which you can have now. Also FREE copy of 
“* The Theory and Practice of Magnetic Hearing.” 





NAME 


ADORESS 
DEPT. 63 


¢@ MEARING AIDS... | 


GREAT NEWS! OSSICAIDE’S 
LATEST ACHIEVEMENT 


Model R.P.14—just perféctced—is the smallest 

efficient hearing aid ever offered to the deal. 

Study these features :— 

l.—NO BATTERY PACK OR CORDS. 

2.—3-VALVE AMPLIFIER. 

3—CRYSTAL MICROPHONE. 

4—TONE CONTROL. 

5S.—-AIR AND BONE CONDUCTION 
EARPIECE. 

6—SIZE ONLY 37/8 « 815/16" x t/t’, 

7.—WEIGHT LESS THAN 4} OZS. 


<f()ssi(ae> 


(Victor A. Foot, F.1.P.1. A.M. inst. B.E.) 


22/24 Kensington 19/20 roe 
Street. or hamber %, 
Gheveh 17 St. Ann's Square, 
London, WS. anchester, 2. 
WEStern 8750. BlLAckfriars 0077. 








foRouay 
Queen of the English Riviera 


WHERE AZURE SEA LAPS 
PALM - FRINGED BEACH 


Oct. 4th-9th. Annual Musical 

| Festival (with famous con- 
ductors & Artistes), Brilliant 

Night-time Hiuminations. 


! _ ius. Folder & Hotel etc. List 
a r free or Official Guide (P.O. 
m! 6d.) from Publicity Officer, 


97 Marine Spa, Torquay. 
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Established 


1825 





Ensure a good education 
for your child 


The Standard “ Public Schools” Policy 


effected now will secure 


£40 A SCHOOL TERM 
FOR FIVE YEARS 


from the date when your child goes to school, irrespective of 
what the future may hold for you. 

The period of five years mentioned can be extended or 
curtailed as desired. 

University fees can be assured as well as those for 
Preparatory and Public Schools. 

Write, giving as full particulars as possible of education 
envisaged, with dates of birth of parent and child, to 





“ | ATEST of a long line of famous British cars, 
"Fis } the 8S.M. tgoo now reaches the Home Market 
STANDARD LIFE CJ —— though in liminad quaniies, Your singer XS 
)) Distributor will demonstrate it to you, 
ASSURANCE COMPANY i) : 
. _ ° / SINGER MOTORS LIMITED BIRMINGHAM “ VENTRY 
Head Office : 3 George Street - Edinburgh ( / 
London: 3 Abchurch Yard Cannon St EC4~ 15a Pall Mall SW1 J “ 
and Branches throughout the United Kingdom —<$\ ms = \ AP \\-> -~ 
NS) ») — —— Y ~ a: ‘ ates, — ‘ 
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BRINGS PRIDE 
OF POSSESSION 


GIVES STYLE 
WITH SERVICE 














\ masterpiece 
of British crafts- 
manship, the 


YARD-O-LED 





Pencil is the most 
handsome and prac- , sh ——— 
tical writing instru- 


ment ever 
In a variety of shapes 


including 


produced. 





e a . ated 
BURLINGTON 


THE PERFECT ALTERNATIVE (ige” 


TO IMPORTED HAVANAS 
Petit Coronas 2/ 


and finishes 
silver and gold. 


kach pencil carries 12 three-inch leads— 
enough for two years’ writing. 


YARD‘0:LED 


Oa ee Ce 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY 


Coronas 2/7 














"T'WO best sellers by one of the 


most popular Sweet authors 
of the day. One, a tale of six 
delicious fruit liqueur centres 


entitled ** New Berry Fruits,” with 
particular emphasis on the real 
gooseberry The other, 
“Chocolate Caramels,”’ also pub 
lished by Meltis, describing a 
sweet which is smooth and creamy 


flavour. 


under its fine chocolate coating 


something you can really get your 
teeth into ! 
Get them from an 1 Cor ner 


Meltis 


(Chocolate Caramels 


MELTIS LTO LONDON & BEDFORD 
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Going to FRANCE 7 


WHERE SUMMER 
LINGERS LONGER 
When it’s autumn in the 
Highlands it’s still summer 
‘over there’’. Think of 
Paris, bathed in late summer 
sunshine, with its shows and 


CAMBRIDGE the Centre of Scientific Research 


exhibitions just beginning 
... the sun-drenched plages 
of Brittany, Céte d’Emer- 
aude, Céte d’Argent . . . the Basque Country, the Riviera, 
the vineyards of Burgundy, Provence, Champagne. 











Or, maybe, a shopping trip appeals to you. Remember 

there is more room on the ‘‘Golden Arrow’’ and Night Ferry 

at mid-week than at week-ends. 

In any case, most of the summer services by the Short Sea 

routes will be maintained until the end of 

September, with their variety of route, their 

regularity, excellent service and good meals. _— < tn 





For tickets, reservations, etc., apply Continental Enquiry b Table Radiogram, 
Office, VICTORIA STATION, S.W.I, or Travel Agencies. = Pye Model 49TG, 
can be yours 


* Leave ON THE DOT.. arrive ON THE SPOT if you for the astonishingly 


low price of 


travel by £37.9.7. tax paid. 


SHORT SEA DAY & NIGHT 
ROUTES SERVICES 


RADIO WORKS . CAMBRIDGE 





N.P.23 














Fill your pipe with John Cotton, light up, and 





observe how evenly it burns. Here is a really fine, 
fragrant tobacco — unvarying, unaided by artificial 
flavouring. For those who find no solace in an 
ancient briar, there are those equally satisfying 
cigarettes... . John Cotton No.1. 


%*% John Cotton Tobacco 10s. k 2 - 4/9 an oz 
- 4/5 an o7 
Empire - - 4/1} an oz 


* No. | Cigarettes - - - - - 3/10 for 20 No finer 
Whisky 


) 
\ 


‘JOHN COTTON) it" 


any bottle 





us A Pe rfec t 
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Newspaper for transmissi the | t hk it ‘ la and Newfoundland by Magazine t t Entered as Sec i-Cla 
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ss Matter at the New York (N.Y 
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EPTEMBER 3, 1940 Registered as a 
Agetits for Australasia. ( ! 





